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An Idea This Simple Carr 
Help But Save You Money. 


Cool storage Æ is an air con- to off-peak. That means a available to you from NSP 
ditioning alternative that can savings of up to 5096 on your air To find out more about the 
drastically reduce your business conditioning costs. money-saving advantages of cool 
energy costs. You simply run Even better, NSPS Cool storage, call one of our energy 
cooling equipment at night to Storage Rebate Program offers consultants. 
make ice or chill water, then circu- you a sizable rebate when No matter how complex your 
late chilled water through the you buy and install qualifying needs, you'll get a simple answer. 
buildings during the day. equipment, up to $175 per ton "We can help.’ 

As a result, you shift all or of design cooling load shifted. fap 
part of your electric cooling load ^ Engineering assistance is also Call (612) 330-5696 
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spec-alum 
Wall Panels 
Column- Covers 


spec-alum has been 
designed to fill the 
need for a wall panel 
with greater width, 
that will not pillow or 
“oil can.” Designed 
and fabricated for 
each application, this 
solid aluminum panel 
does not depend on 
laminated or bonded 
cores for strength, 
flatness or integrity. 


Available in anodized 
or architectural colors 
with Kynar 500 finish. 


For more information, 
call for a complete 
specline architectural 
wall, roof, fascia and 
panel catalog 
handbook 


Highland Bank Architects BRBW 


specialty 
MEMBER systems 


a INNOVATIVE EXTERIOR SPECIALISTS 


12505 XENWOOD SOUTH SAVAGE, MINNESOTA 55378 
Telephone (612) 894-5111 
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tural and engineering firm as it built a 
national reputation for designing insti- 
tutional and corporate buildings. Many 
of the state’s largest clients provided 
repeat business for Ellerbe, including 
3M, the University of Minnesota and 
the Mayo Clinic in Rochester. 

Though the firm’s buildings were 
known more for functionalism than high 
design, several became architectural 


Thomas F. Ellerbe, FAIA 


classics. The St. Paul City Hall and 
Ramsey County Courthouse, built in the 
early 1930s, is an example of the era’s 
Art Deco architecture. Sculptor Carl 
Milles’ God of Peace statue in the build- 
ing’s lobby, which Ellerbe was involved 

Continued on page 52 
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Austrian and Scotch pines. 

Pedestrians enter the park from sev- 
eral points, including a stairway from 
the Hennepin Avenue bridge. Cars en- 
ter from either the north or south end. 

The park was designed and con- 
structed for the Minneapolis Park and 
Recreation Board for $4.8 million. A 
second phase will connect the present 
end point at Portland Avenue with the 
University of Minnesota. 

Further enlivening the historic mill 
and river section of downtown Minne- 
apolis is the Whitney Garden Plaza, 
also designed by BRW. This terraced 
plaza in front of the Whitney Hotel fea- 
tures a central fountain, park benches 
and more than 2,000 plants, shrubs 
and trees. The terrace and walkway are 
made of rose-colored cement. 

The plaza begins at the corner of 
Portland Avenue and West River Road 
and will connect the hotel with the Crown 
Roller Miller, which is being renovated 
for office use by Architectural Alliance 
of Minneapolis. 

CitySide Development of Minneap- 
olis is developer of the $1.2 million 
plaza. 


Thomas Ellerbe dies 


Thomas F. Ellerbe, FAIA, who pre- 
sided over Ellerbe, Ine. for nearly 50 
years, died November 5, 1987 at 4. 

Under his leadership, Ellerbe, Inc. 
became Minnesota’s largest architec- 


West River Parkway, designed by BRW 


The greening of the 
riverfront 


Minneapolis, a city renowned for its 
park system, saw the addition of a sig- 
nificant park along the downtown riv- 
erfront in October 1987. West River 
Parkway, designed by BRW Associates 
of Minneapolis, meanders along the 
Mississippi River for one-and-one-half 
miles from Plymouth Avenue to Port- 
land Avenue. 

The park, which is expected to re- 
juvenate a decayed industrial section of 
the downtown, includes space for pic- 
nickers, strollers and bikers. Paths al- 
low for nature hikes and a promenade 
of colorful brick pavers provides pe- 
destrians views of the river, the Stone 
Arch Bridge and the downtown skyline. 
To make a continuous park, BRW de- 
signed two bridges at Bassett Creek near 
the north end of the park. One bridge 
is for pedestrian and bike traffic, the 
other for autos. 

The area around Basset Creek is de- 
signed as a “wilderness” that includes 
nature trails, heavily wooded areas and 
grassy sections for picnics. From here 
people walk along a foot path toward 
the promenade in back of the Art Deco 
Main Post Office. Lookout points open 
views of Nicollet Island. 

Design features include brick pav- 
ers, park benches, metal railings along 
the promenade, pedestrian-scale light- 
ing and extensive plantings of linden 
and hackbery trees, Douglas fir and 
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Paisley Park Studios 


Design Architect: Bret Thoeny, Boto Design, Venice, CA 
Architect of Record: Tushie-Montgomery & Associates, Inc. 
Construction Management: Bossardt Christenson Corporation 
Imperial Glass Structures Company 
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We know more 
about columns than 
the ancient Greeks. 


Imagine what the Greeks could have done with 
Bladholms precast columns taller than the Parthenon, 
beams with long clear spans, hollow core plank, insulated 
wall panels and double tees. Bladholm builds them to last. 

When you begin planning your next temple, office 
park, apartment, warehouse or parking ramp, contact 
Bladholm. The precast and prestressed concrete 
specialists. 


We have to. Because the Greeks didn't have as much 
riding on their buildings as you and your customers have: 
interim financing during impossible winters and muddy 
springs, on-site labor costs, energy conservation, building 
codes and the competition. Thats why the material of 
choice for todays demands is precast and prestressed 
concrete. To save you time and money. To get the job done 
right and on schedule. 
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A House of Our Dreams 
Minnesota Historical Society 
690 Cedar St., St. Paul 
January—spring, 1988 


Bibles, Sunbeam Mixmasters, 
patios, tract houses, and the tel- 
evision show “Leave It to Beaver" 
are just part of the domestic his- 
tory unearthed for the exhibit A 
House of Our Dreams. More than 


an exhibit about architectural Child's bungalow dollhouse, 1920 


styles, it examines the cultural values expressed in the way the single- 


family home works and looks. 


Inspired by Carleton College professor Clifford Clark’s recent 


book, The American Family Home, the exhibit considers the nature 
of family, work, technology and space-use in four major eras in single- 
family housing. “The Virtuous House” (roughly 1840-1870) is illus- 
trated with a Gothic Revival chair—the Gothic style seen as pointing 
to heaven—and the family Bible. For the Victorians, “The Artistic 
House" (1860-1900) marked the home's transformation from a pro- 
tected family retreat to an artistic statement. Excluded from careers 
outside the home, women expressed their creativity with needlework 
and decorating. “The Progressive House” ( 1900-1930) documents 
the shift from the Victorian house to simple, more efficient bungalows 
appealing to the growing middle class. Finally, “The Liveable House” 
(1930-1960) utilized new technologies. Plastic dishes and the tele- 
vision set encouraged maximum enjoyment with a minimum of work. 


[iun M io e io LLLA ALL LLL Oo '——————————— 


McNeal Hall on the St. Paul campus. 
For more information about the exhi- 


bition and workshops, call (612) 624- 
1434. 


Friedrich Weinbrenner 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
January 12—February 28 


From 1801 until his death in 1826, 
German architect Friedrich Weinbren- 


ner was the building director of Karls- 


Continued on page 56 
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Geometric Quilts: Historical and 
Contemporary Design Solutions 
Goldstein Gallery 

University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
campus 

January 17—April 10 


Highlighting color and design princi- 
ples in quilt making, this exhibition 
juxtaposes six antique geometric pieced 
quilts dating from 1840—1904 with six 
contemporary quilts made by nationally 
known quilt artists. In conjunction with 
the exhibit, a day-long program of 
workshops and lectures on quilt design 
will be held Saturday, February 27, in 


Lunes LO 


Have lunch with a historian 

January 12—March 16 

Tuesdays, Room 317 Landmark 
Center, St. Paul 

Wednesdays, Auditorium, Government 
Center, Minneapolis 

12:00—1:00pm 


The Mississippi River courses through 
this lecture series sponsored by the 
Ramsey and Hennepin County Histor- 
ical Societies and the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. Ten speakers will focus 
on the topic *History and the River: 
Life on the Mississippi in Minnesota." 
The lecture schedule is as follows: 

January 12 and 13: *Neighborhoods 
Along the River," David Lanegran, Ma- 
calester College 

January 19 and 20: "Stories of Peo- 
ple on the Mississippi," Jane Curry, 
Independent Scholar 

January 26 and 27: “Architecture on 
the River," Foster Dunwiddie, Miller 
Dunwiddie Associates 

February 2 and 3: *Dakota and Mdo- 
Te: Place Names and Creation,” Chris 
Cavender, Macalester College 

February 9 and 10: *Early French 
Presence in Upper River Valley," 
Douglas Birk, Institute for Minnesota 
Archeology 

February 16 and 17: “The ‘Fashion- 
able Tour’ of the Upper Mississippi,” 
Marx Swanholm, Minnesota Historical 
Society 

February 23 and 24: “Boom and Bust 
on the Minneapolis Riverfront,” Jeffrey 
Hess, Historical Consultant 

March 1 and 2: “The Mississippi in 
Art," Thomas O'Sullivan, Minnesota 
Historical Society 

March 8 and 9: “Twin Cities’ Van- 

ishing Bridge Engineering History," Ni- 
cholas Westbrook, Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society 

March 15 and 16: “Rafting and 
Steamboating: Transport Before Rail," 
Michael Diamanti, University of Min- 
nesota 


New 01 


The revolutionary new 
white-on-black single-ply 
membrane from Carlisle. 


Two plys of dependable EPDM. 


the top white ply gives you all the 
aesthetic and energy advantages you 
look for in a white sheet. 

Brite-Ply is here now, from the 
company that brought you single-ply 
technology more than 25 years ago, 
Carlisle SynTec Systems. Call for the 
whole story. 800-233-0551. 

In PA, 800-932-4626. 
In Canada, 416-673-5557. 


Be ii" 


INC. 
5500 Lincoln Drive, Suite 155, Edina, 554. 
(612) 935-9800 


Finally there's a white sheet you can 
count on for the kind of reliable 
performance you've come to expect 
from Carlisle. It's the first white sheet 
to meet our tough quality standards. 
Brite-Ply, the sheet that's white on top 
and black underneath. 

EPDM gives Brite-Ply all the pliability 
and durability Carlisle systems have 
given you over the past 25 years. And 


There is no equal. 


Carlisle Syrifec Systems 


RE 


Division of Carlisle Corporation 
Carlisle and Brite-Ply are trademarks 
of Carlisle Corporation. 

€ 1987 Carlisle Corporation 


85-5-464 


Shades of Christmas cookie 
shapes and colors form Flare 
(above). The metal cones are 
mounted on an acrylic tube, the 
vent on top allows heat to 
escape, and, again, the red 
dimmer switch adds a touch-me 
appeal. Smith's work with color 
on paper gives his lamps a rare 
graphic quality. 

In Marker (below), the hand of a 
graphic designer clearly is at 
work. Two metal tubes, one 
striped, one cut in half and 
Painted black make a powerful 
excuse for lighting. Source: 
Geometrie gallery in 
Minneapolis. Prices available 
upon request. 
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A fascination with Italy's 
innovative Memphis Group and 
an interest in moving from two- 
dimensional design to three led 
Minneapolis graphic designer 
Glen Smith to venture into 
lighting design. Of his four floor 
lamps and four table lamps, 
Urban 1 (above) was the first 
and set the style of brilliant color 
animating minimal form. Blue 
laminate rises from a granite 
base to end in a Porsche- 
colored fuschia metal tube. 
Stoplight (near right) makes a 
tongue-in-cheek spotlight of a 
traffic light. Three metal tubes, 
the top one longer, are raked 
against a yellow laminate back 
attached to a soft green laminate 
base. The connecting tube 
hidden inside pops out on top 
with a red dimmer switch. In 
each lamp, Smith modifies 
standard dimmer switches to 
add aesthetic punch 
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(Model TPS) 


[vf Center-hung roof window 
(Model GGL) 


Ventilating skylight (Model VS) 

[Vf Fixed skylight with ventilation 
flap (Model FSF) 

[¥ Prefabricated flashings 

(f Easy. weathertight installation 


Wf No caulking required for year- 
round installation 


Mf Precision craftsmanship 
(Vf 45 years of experience 
[vf Unbeatable quality at affordable 


[# Top-hung roof window ~ - y at 


prices 

Quick delivery 
More features than any other 
manufacturer Skylights 
Accessories: shades, blinds, Our quality skylights are available in 
awnings. : nd remote controls two models: Model VS ventilating 


est ahora gl skylight and Model FSF fixed 
4 


skylight with ventilation flap. Both 


Ger nore are made to our exacting VELUX 


3 standards to offer you dependability, 
information and affordability, along with the 
ak 5 E beauty of natural overhead light. 


VELUX 


The world leader in 
roof windows and skylights. 


Comments: 


£1987 VELUX-AMERICA INC & VELUX isa Registered Trademark. 


28-page, full-color brochure: “The Complete Guide to Roof Windows and Skylights." 1 
LI 

Name 1 
Address l 
City/State/Zip l 
1 

Phone ( ) I 
VELUX-AMERICA INC. 1-800-942-7828 (in IL) [ 

2501 Allan Drive 1-800-323-8336 (outside IL) I 


Elk Grove Village, IL 60007 


IMAGINE THE 
POSSIBILITIES 


Roof Windows 


Genuine VELUX” roof windows are 
designed to open and pivot so both 
glass surfaces can be cleaned from 
inside. VELUX has two types of 
roof windows, our top-hung Model 
TPS and our center-hung Model 
GGL. Both of these VELUX 
windows allow you to bring in more 
light and ventilation into attic or 
sloped walled living spaces than 
conventional dormer windows. 


Sales, Warehousing 
and Service Nationwide 


The Compite Guide Te 
Mail this coupon. Fliers sed Sinish 
We'll send you a 7 
free copy of “The 
Complete Guide 
to Roof Windows 
and Skylights” 

and a price list 
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letters by beeson 5: horner 


Redefining the turf 


Editor's note: The issue of li ensing in- 
terior designers has been a controversial 
one within the design professions for the 
last several years. An article by Dan Fox 
in the September/October issue of Ar- 
chitecture Minnesota in favor of interior 
design licensing elicited several re- 
sponses. In the NovemberlDecember is- 
sue we published a reply by G. F . Gal- 
lagher, "Looking beyond status," which 
argued against registration. A letter from 
James W. O'Brien, 1986 president of the 
Minnesota Society of Architects and for- 


mer chairman of its task force on interior 


design licensing further elucidates the Wholesale 
issue. To The 
The September/October issue of Ar- Mei... i Trade 
Ye ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 


chitecture Minnesota magazine carried 
an article titled “Defining the turf” by 4051 Hwy.7—St. Louis Park + 920-8603 - One mile east of Hwy. 100 


Dan Fox that dealt with the potential 
ration of interior designers. Sev- 


registr 
eral points made by Mr. Fox are well 
taken. However, I do feel that he por- 
trayed a narrow and unrealistic picture 
of the practice of architecture. MELCHERT / BLOCK ASSOCIATES INC. 

If, in fact, interior designers are to 
be regulated by the process of registra- LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE - ENGINEERING - SURVE YING 
tion, there is a need to define an area 
in which interior designers have a clear 
and distinet expertise that is not now 
regulated within another design disci- 
pline. That definition should not grow 


from issues of status or economics. 367 EAST KELLOGG BLVD. 


As suggested by Mr. Fox, citing “some ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 55101 
general observations regarding differ. 8 T 2-22 8&9 5-8 4 


ences in orientation and skills" between 


architects and interior designers would 
be an acceptable way to approach the 
problem, but the conclusions he reached 
are not convincing. If he truly believes 
that architects do not deal with design 
at human scale, with the functional as- 
pects of a building or with program- 
ming, space planning and circulation 
day after day, he truly does not under- 
stand what an architect does. 

All of the above are part of the broad 


field of architecture. It is not legitimate Certified S. E.D. and M B E. 


to identify aspects of our professional 


Continued on page 62 
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s Mies would have said... 
Show someone your discriminating side. 
You should be giving Architecture Minnesota this holiday season. So your friends 


will know what we both know about AM —that it has the best of design. Like courtyards 
in the city, offices, country homes and even profiles of designers. Like me. 
| like to think that finding AM was my ' - 
greatest conquest. Make it yours. Give 
AM to someone who should know. 


Gift to: 


Name 
Firm 
Address 
City, State, Zip 
] 6 issues (1 yr.) $12 O New 


O 12 issues (2 yrs.) $20 O Renewal 


O 18 issues (3 yrs.) $26 C Payment enclosed 


CO Please bill me 


Your Name 
Address 


City, State, Zip 


Please send me copies of Pocket Architecture, the 
all-new colorful walking guide to downtown St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, at $10 each ($7.95 plus postage.) 


Architecture Minnesota 
275 Market Street, Suite 54 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 
612/338-6763 
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a place of ones own 


downplayed and floral arrangements and 
drying racks with flowers become dom- 
inant images. 

The loft is divided in thirds. The 
carpeted front third serves as a show- 
room. Beyond this, customers peer into 
a "factory" of work benches, drying 
racks, hardwood floors and exposed 


beams. "We wanted people to see that 
the process of floral arrangement is as 
interesting as the result," says Wendy. 

A back display wall that ends just 


below the ceiling separates David's stu- 
dio from the rest of the loft. Three walls 


filled with works in progress, and a me- 


lange of painting easels, paint tubes 
and brushes announce artist on prem- 


Ises. 

At Larkspur, the Coggins have sealed 
a union of separate artistic needs within 
one space. 


E.K. 


Art gets down to business in David and 
Wendy Coggins' Larkspur studio in 
Minneapolis’ warehouse district. Find- 
ing the basement studio in her Ken- 
wood home cramped for space, Wendy 
and her business partner Scott Rehov- 
sky needed larger quarters to design, 
assort and sell fresh and dried floral 
arrangements. Three flights up, David 
was nudging for more elbow room in 
his attic painting studio. 

The couple found a 2,000-square- 
foot loft in a former wholesale florist 
shop that fit the bill. The space was 
inexpensive and it was big enough to 
serve multiple functions. 

With the help of architect Dan Avchen 
of Hammel Green and Abrahamson, the 
Coggins worked out a floor plan pro- 
viding separate studios for each and 
space to market Larkspur flowers. To 
emphasize the product, architecture is 


THE 
BOLD LOOK 
OF 


KOHLER 


KOHLER 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ARE 


Bartley Supply Co. 
St. Cloud 
Brainerd 


Goodin Company 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth 
Detroit Lakes 


Graybow-Daniels Company 
Minneapolis 
Burnsville 
Maplewood 


Heles Supply Company 
Worthington 
Sioux Falls 


Wilson Supply Co. 
Albert Lea 
Mankato 


All you 
hear about 
Wall Decor 
leaves you 

blank? 


Wall Decor?, you say. No problem, | say. I'm Drew Kalman, 
President of PS Decor. | have 3000 solutions to fill the blanks- 
the selections in the Past Tense,” Scenic and Custom 
Collections. Imagine the impact of a larger-than-life locomotive 
rushing right at you? Or your own great outdoors- indoors? 
Got the picture? Fantastic! 


imagination with the right tone your theme demands C 
image and it's not in stock? Look to PS Decor to turn your idea into reality 
Any size. Anywhere. Any time. PS Decor is your single source for wal 
decor. We feature Cibachrome" for brilliant prints and display transparencies 
guaranteed for 95 years. We fill the blanks with museum-quality black- 
and-white photomurals, too. Mounting and framing add the finishing touch 
| ve spent ten years setting the standards in the photo dec ness. That 
means treating your project like a special order-becaus ans 
photomurals exactly to your specifications And followi to the 
installed wall 
Want to hear more? I'd like to fill you in about PS 
Decor. Write or call, 619/599-7741, for samples and 
exciting new ideas. At PS Decor, the sky's the 
limit . . . so far. 


1718 WASHINGTON AVENUE NORTH/MINNEAPOLIS, MN 1 
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The principal dancer standing amidst the rigging. Figurante™ A Kohler pedestal presented in Parchment™ with 


Cirrus™ sheetflow faucet for lavatory and bath. Even in clutter her strength and grace lift the spirit. See the whole 
line of Kohler possibilities at your nearest Kohler distributor or write Kohler Co., Dept. 100, Kohler, Wisconsin 53044. 
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When you put your 
own name on a 
can of paint, 
it had better be good. 


come close to. 

Our factory can custom tint smaller orders, too — 
as little as 100 gallons. We can even develop prod- 
ucts to solve individual problems. And, if you need 
to meet with our technical staff, they’re right here to 
help you in person. 

Plus, Hirshfield’s color system of 1,080 colors is 
part of the Color Guild System — a color reference 
used by designers, furniture and home fashions 
manufacturers nationwide. 

For a free Hirshfield’s fan deck or a copy of our 
Architectural Paint Specifications Manual, call 
Hirshfield’s Contract Dept., (612) 332-6511. 


Opening our own Hirshfield’s Paint factory right 
here in the Twin Cities has given us tremendous 
product and service capabilities 

By creating our own paints and stains, we've 
gained quality control that would be unachievable 
any other way. 

Our team of manufacturing chemists has over 50 
years of combined experience in the coatings field. 
They've developed products that outperform many 
of the top name brands. 

With other brands, availability is often a key 
concern. But we can promise you turn-around 
times larger manufacturers only wish they could 


Hirshfields 


824 Hennepin Ave., Mpls., MN 55403 (612) 332-6511 


N.; Burnsville: 14250 S. Burnhaven Dr; Minneapolis: 
Ridgedale: 1800 S. Plymouth Rd.; Rosedale: 
4 S. Robert St.; Contractor Service Center: 


'arner Designer Showroom: International Market Square. 


11 convenient lo: 
824 Hennepin Av ٤ 
2397 Fairview Ave.; Southdale: 6805 York Ave. 
nd Ave. N., Minneapolis; Hirshfield-W 
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editorial 


A sneaky magazine We hope we haven't sneaked too much by you this 
past year. We've been sliding new departments into the front and back 
of the magazine without much ado. After adding Details late last year 
to provide a closer look at the little things that help make good archi- 
tecture, we developed Lost Minnesota, a pictorial and verbal remem- 
brance of buildings now gone. 

Then as the year progressed, so did we. Objects of design took a 
proud place in the front of the magazine; its cachet is the value of 
design applied to everyday objects. Reviews was replaced by Previews 
to keep you, our readers, informed about upcoming events in the world 
of architecture and art. A Place of One’s Own was added to satisfy the 
voyeur in all of us. What is more intriguing than peeking into spaces 
that strongly express the personality of those who use them? 

A magazine, like a person, keeps on growing. We expect 1988 to 
bring further refinement to our coverage of architecture and design in 
Minnesota and the region. 

But we have to admit we've been sneaky in another way, too. 
Though Architecture Minnesota is published by the Minnesota Society 
American Institute of Architects, this origin is not always obvious. In 
many ways, that is as it should be. The editorial policy of the magazine, 
set by the board of directors of the Society of Architects, states two 
aims: furthering awareness of significant architecture in the state of 
Minnesota, in general, and indirectly furthering the goal of employing 
Minnesota architects. We fulfill these aims by showing significant ar- 
chitecture in the state of Minnesota and the good work of Minnesota 
architects. 

Unlike many journals put out by professional organizations, our 
goals are not completely self-serving. Architects, as a whole, are mo- 
tivated by a high-minded devotion to architecture and its positive impact 


on society as well as by a natural economic interest in the welfare of 


architects. This magazine is a direct expression of that higher interest. 

Architecture Minnesota, then, acts as an organ for the Society of oth 
Architects, not as a mouthpiece. With all the keys of design available Linda Mack 
to be played, the music is much richer. Editor 
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Facility Systems, Inc. 


Thom Mayne, Morphosis, Santa 
Monica, California: In the work we 
saw, there was definitely an atti- 
tude that more is more. And there 
was an enormous concentration 
on surface. Much of this overde- 
sign comes from not really resolv- 
ing the architectural problem. Too 
many buildings were trying to be 
two things at once. Buildings can 
have different faces but they can't 
forget who they are. The more 
complex you want to make a 
building, the stronger the idea 
must be. The projects we chose 
seem to be under the control of 
the designer. The architect's in- 
tentions appear to be realized. 


| : () | | () | Each year, architectural 


juries come to town, ren- 
der judgment on the 
buildings submitted to 
them and leave, 
elevating a handful of 
projects to enduring sta- 
tus as the year's winners. This year, before Malcolm Holzman of Hardy Holzman 
Pfeiffer Associates in New York City, Mark Simon of Centerbrook in Essex, Con- 
necticut, and Thom Mayne of Morphosis in Santa Monica, California escaped to 
their respective coasts, Architecture Minnesota collared them and elicited a few 


well-turned thoughts about the architecture they saw in Minnesota. 


Y 

Mark Simon, Centerbrook, Essex, 
Connecticut: | agree. Minnesota 
architects, like architects every- 
where these days, seem to be in- 
trigued by complexity. But they 
lose clarity in their search for 
complexity. A building needs clar- 
ity of purpose, clarity of use, clar- 
ity of intent, clarity of organization, 
and, for want of a better word, 
clarity of aesthetics. All of the 
projects we chose have a clarity 
about them. As for the other proj- 
ects we saw, some had the right 
idea and executed it wrong. 
Some had the wrong idea. Some 
oversimplified unnecessarily. 
Many seemed to be moving in 
three or four different directions at 
once. The plans grew from one 
idea, the exteriors from another 
one entirely. The complexity was 
coming out of confusion. 


Malcolm Holzman, known locally for the design of the WCCO-TV Headquarters 
in Minneapolis, is renowned nationally for museum design, restoration, and, in 
general, architecture on the cutting edge. Founded in 1967, Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer 
Associates was honored with the Brunner Prize in Architecture from the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters in 1974 and with an American Institute of Archi- 


tects' Firm Award in 1981. 


Mark Simon worked with Charles Moore, the guru of Post-Modernism, at Moore Grover Harper before it became Centerbrook 
in 1984. Simon has won three Architectural Record House awards and was one of the “40 under 40" honorees named by 


Interiors magazine in 1986. 


Thom Mayne studied at the American Academy of Rome under a prestigious Rome Prize Fellowship in 1987. His design for 
the Kate Mantilini Restaurant in Beverly Hills, California garnered a Progressive Architecture award. 


Below, their comments. 


me 
Malcolm Holzman, FAIA, Hardy 
Holzman Pfeiffer Associates, 
New York City: The projects we 
chose as winners were the least 
flamboyant, the most unpreten- 
tious. The materials are not exotic 
and the finishes not lavish. There 
isn't a building made of marble. 
Were we looking for a regional ar- 
chitecture? No. Did ۱ expect to 
find one? No. But in a strange 
way, these are modest buildings 
that we might expect to find here 
in Minnesota. Most are in the 
country, many of them are sited 
on lakes. | was looking for a rela- 
tionship between design strategy 
and the purpose of the buildings. 
ınere are so many frenetic, over- 
designed buildings. 
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Mayo Clinic-Scottsdale 


Scottsdale, Arizona 


Ellerbe Associates 


Summer Residence 


Lake Minnetonka 


Photo: Shin Koyama 


Phillips Plastics Corporate Center 


Cuningham Architects 


Facility Systems, Inc. 


Eden Prairie, Minnesota 


Meyer, Scherer and Rockcastle 


Kerze Cabin 


Eveleth, Minnesota 


Damberg, Scott, Peck and Booker 


Photo: Gary Hulton 


The Brown House (previously fea- 


Phillips Plastics Corporate Center tured in the May/June 1987 AM 


ı Phillips, Wisconsin 


Hammel, Green and Abrahamson 


Brown House 


Afton, Minnesota 


Seyfarth and Hulton 


Von Bion Residence 


Photo: Thomas Hysell 


Minnetrista, Minnesota 


Von Blon House (previously fea- 
tured in the May/June 1987 AM 


Meyer, Scherer and Rockcastle 
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A Sonoran satellite 


The Mayo Clinic rises 


from the Arizona desert 


The first phase of the Mayo Clin- 
ic's satellite campus in Scotts- 
dale, Arizona, designed by El- 
lerbe Associates (above), is an 
energetic response to the rich yet 
harsh Sonora Desert. Rather than 
calling attention to itself, the build- 
ing unobtrusively grips the dry 
terrain with its low horizontal 
massing, sandy stone facade and 
flattened roofline. The building is 
three stories high to keep within 
city height limits. To add more 
space for clinic functions, archi- 
tect Frank Nemeth designed two 
levels below grade. 
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Steel grids shield the reception 
area from the afternoon sun with- 
out obstructing views of the sur- 
rounding mountains (above). 
Hammel Green and Abrahamson 
of Minneapolis were interior de- 
signers for the reception area, au- 
ditorium and other public spaces 
within the building. 
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court. All three, which will look alike, 
are meant for out-patient care. 

Phase one is an inclusive spectrum 
of clinical practice specialties, includ- 
ing administrative offices. As one-half 
of a building, phase one represents 
165,000 square feet. The second half 
of the building will be a repetition of 
generic clinical spaces. Future phases 


will allow for steady expansion of spe- 
cializations in clinical practice. “What 
we have now,” says Nemeth, “is a well- 
rounded beginning.” 

The Sonora is rich in color, vegeta- 
tion and history. Exterior detailing is 
meant to reflect the richness of this en- 
vironment. No blank walls here be- 
cause the desert itself is diverse. 

Stone masonry walls of pink Min- 
nesota dolomite and khaki green slate 
at the base give rise to a brownish stucco 
cladding at the upper two stories. “De- 
tailing is complex at eye level but be- 
comes simpler higher up,” says Ne- 
meth. The architect selected the 
Minnesota stone because its color re- 
flected the desert sands. 

Window sizes vary, becoming smaller 
each level up. Further softening the mass 
of the masonry walls are gridded green- 
ish steel sun screens at the entrances 
and corners. 

The campus’ growth is expected to 
include a 900-bed hospital in addition 
to the three main clinic buildings. There 
will also be a conference center and a 
hotel and parking ramps. The three 
central structures will be intercon- 
nected by underground tunnels. Open 
less than a year, the first building has 
already met its capacity with 62 doc- 
tors. Groundbreaking for the next phase 
is yet undetermined. 

As it stands, the completion of the 
first phase gives the Mayo Clinic a jump 
start in the Southwest. And though it 
is only a fraction of the whole, the 
building is a sympathetic gesture to the 
desert and to Scottsdale. 

EK. 


Projects built in phases are often dif- 
ficult to assess. Much of their archi- 
tectural merit is dependent on comple- 
tion of the final phase. The first phase 
of the Mayo Clinic Scottsdale satellite 
campus is not such a project. 
Designed by Ellerbe Associates of 
Minneapolis, this project, along with a 
complex in Jacksonville, Florida, is part 
of the Mayo Clinic’s first steps outside 
the Midwest. The next twenty years call 
for a multi-building complex of 3.3 mil- 
lion square feet in Scottsdale that will 
emulate the medical services of the 
flagship Rochester, Minnesota clinic. 
Though phase one is only one-half 
of a building module that will be tri- 
pled, the Honor Award jurors found 
enough architectural punch in this low- 
rise building anchored in the Sonoran 
desert to cite it for a 1987 Minnesota 
Society of Architects Honor Award. 
“Here is a building that truly em- 
braces its setting,” said the jurors. “The 
deep rich colors and’ low horizontal 
massing make it look as though it rises 
naturally from the desert.” 
Designing a building that responds 
naturally to the harshness of the desert 
was an education in itself for project 
designer Frank Nemeth. 
“Arriving in the Sonoran desert for 
the first time was like arriving in a for- 
eign country,” says Nemeth. “Design 
solutions that work well in Minnesota 
are often inappropriate for Arizona. Not 
only must a building respond to the 
climate and landscape, but also to the 
history of the region.” 
Nemeth had to work within design 
constraints of the development review 
board of Scottsdale, which monitors the 
impact a new project will have on the 
town and the desert. The master plan 
calling for 3.3 million square feet on a 
140-acre campus gave the board par- 
ticular cause for concern. The board 
also stressed city zoning that limits 
building height to 45 feet. 
Nemeth’s design process began with 
architectural tours of the town. The board 
cited buildings it thought related well 
to the desert and to other buildings. The 
board was also emphatic about build- 
ings it thought were incongruous with 
the environment. “A 30-story tower was 
not the solution here,” says Nemeth. 
The master plan solution calls for a 
cluster of three triangular, three-story- 
buildings surrounding a circular entry 


Sensitive to site, 
from materials to masterplan 


Photo: Peter Jordan 


The master plan for the Scotts- 
dale Mayo campus calls for three 
main clinic buildings surrounding 
a circular court (site plan below). 
Parking lots (above) show ap- 
proximate shape and location of 
future buildings. The first phase is 
one-half of a building (floor plan 
below). Corridors radiate at 45- 
degree angles from the reception 
desk so they are visible from the 
central reception point. A 280- 
seat auditorium on the diagnostic 
level of the building is at a key in- 
tersection that will link up with fu- 
ture facilities. 
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Using plants a to the 
Sonoran desert, Ellerbe's land- 
scape department created a 
“desert garden" of low trees, 
shrubs, flowers and a moat at the 
front plaza (above and right) 


“From a distance there appears 

to be no division between the 
desert and the building," says Ne- 
meth. Designing to combat the 
grueling climate was always a 
consideration for Nemeth, Steel 
grids accent the building's cor- 
ners (above) and serve as cano- 
pies to shade the entrances (left) 
Minnesota dolomite patterned with 
a gray green English slate creates 
a visually dynamic facade at the 
base. A simpler stucco, finish 
clads the upper two levels. 
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From the street, it looks like an un- 
pretentious ranch house. But from the 
lake, a sloping roof and soaring win- 
dows give it a more contemporary mien. 

This is a house that integrates its 
function as a private family retreat with 
a Modernist form that commands its 
Lake Minnetonka site like a yacht does 
water. 

In awarding the home designed by 
Cuningham Architects of Minneapolis 
a 1987 Honor Award, the jury com- 
mended its simplicity and directness of 
design. The project began as a remod- 
eling of a 1950s tract house, and ended 
as a new home built on the original 
foundation, As architect John Cun- 
ingham explains, “The rectangular 
foundation generated the idea of a sim- 
ple and boxy shell.” 

The client’s request for both lake views 
and privacy further shaped the form. 
Small windows, a low roofline and the 
nearby garage shield private spaces from 
the street. 

Near the water, the house doubles 
in height to allow for large expanses of 
glass open to light and lake. Living room, 
dining room and kitchen encompass the 
outdoors. 

The sloping roof creates a dramatic 
progression inside. Like a tunnel, the 
entry directs visitors ahead. The ceiling 
soars from eight to twenty feet, the small 
entry widens to a 50-foot room. 

This 1,000-square-foot room could 
easily feel caverous. Instead, 8 stepped 
ceiling and fireplace modulate the space. 
Streaming light, the water just a few 
steps away and the architecture’s sheer 
simplicity establish a feeling of tran- 
quility. 

A central corridor that runs the width 
of the house reinforces the division of 
public and private space. Small but ef- 
ficient bedrooms and baths open off this 
corridor. Five column-like walls mark 
the separation between living and 
sleeping space. These also function as 
a gallery where the owner displays 
smaller works of art from his collection. 

The client remembers first approach- 
ing the architects. “I was concerned 
about space, not the rooms, about a 
feeling, not the plan.” 

His concern for such intangibles is 
evident in this architecture, The jury re- 
marked, “A desire for form and light 
shaped this structure. These days, it’s an 
unusual prototype for a house.” K.O. 


Serenity at lakeside 


Pure Modernism grows 
from ranch-house beginnings 


Using standard building materials 
and the foundation of a 1950s 
tract house, architect John Cun- 
ingham has designed a structure 
far from the standard lake home. 
Inverted roof trusses create the 
stepped form of the ceiling 
(above), which is echoed in the 
windows. The sloping roof gives 
Spatial dynamism to the plan: low 
ceilings guard the bedrooms and 
baths, a twenty-foot ceiling opens 
living spaces to the lake. A 
screened porch is located just off 
the kitchen (plan, below). Here 
the high ceiling is used for more 
than just effect. A small platform 
accessible only by a spiral stair 
case offers a bird's-eye view of 
Lake Minnetonka 
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Erik Rusley 


Photos: 


A savvy silo 
The Herman Miller showroom 
makes more of its suburban setting 


Photos: Lea Babcock 


Shaped like a glass silo, the en- 
trance and reception lobby to the 
Facility Systems office building 
and showroom (above) designed 
by Meyer, Scherer & Rockcastle 
speaks of the rural, but the ma- 
hogany interior finishes boast of 
the urban. The rear wall (oppo- 
site) is a lively play of materials. 
stainless steel trim, green-blue 
slate edging, teal window frames 
and careful brickwork 
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Photo: Thomas Hysell 


The back facade is the most ani- 


mated of all. Large office windows fac- 
ing a footpath and a man-made pond 
curve with the quarter-circle wall. The 
windows are framed in teak. Stainless 
steel defines the roof line and green tile 
trim accents the walls. 

The concern for details and rich ma- 


terials is carried inside, too. “We wanted 


to design the first suburban office build- 
ing that doesn't have aluminum win- 
dows,” says the architect. And whether 
this is the first or not is arguable, but 
aluminum can't be found anywhere. 
Mahogany dominates, from the window 
trim to the wall paneling, from the re- 
ception lobby to the staircase, from the 
display cases to the systems furniture 
itself. 

The Herman Miller office 
are an integral part of the interior de- 
tailing. The floor plan is open, thereby 


stems 


allowing maximum flexibility for the ar- 
rangement of walls and desks. Admin- 
istrative offices are on the first level, 
design stations on the lower, making a 
working model for the office systems 
furniture. When customers wander 
through the building they see Herman 
Miller at work. 

This is a project in which the client 
was concerned that details and mate- 
rials reflect its goals and traditions. Said 
the jurors, “It is clear from the consis- 
tent quality and detailing that the client 
got a lot for its money." 


EK. 
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The suburban office building is a much 
maligned beast—and for good reason. 
It's usually a mid-rise sheathed in tinted 
glass or a low-rise clad in bland brick 
with about as much visual interest as 
the parking lots surrounding it. 

There are exceptions, Located in Eden 
Prairie, Minnesota, the new headquar- 
ters for Facility Systems, Inc., a show- 
room and dealership for Herman Miller 
furniture systems, shrugs its tepid of- 


fice-park setting to become something 
more than a blank wall interrupting as- 
phalt. 

Designed by Meyer, Scherer & 
Rockcastle of Minneapolis, Facility 
Systems received a 1987 Minnesota So- 
ciety of Architects Honor Award for 
“taking a single, clear idea and carrying 
it out,” according to the jurors. “The 
interior and exterior are consistently well 
detailed in a manner that reflects the 
image of the client.” 

The client would agree with this as- 
sessment of the building’s success. “We 
wanted something that would epitomize 
the stability and good taste of the Her- 
man Miller line without appearing 
pushy,” says Facility Systems’ firm 
principal Duane T. Frederiksen. “The 
building was to be a working showroom 
but not appear as a showroom.” 

To accomplish this goal Jeffrey 
Scherer, principal-in-charge of design, 
strove for a design that provides a log- 
ical balance between the furniture and 
the architecture. “Neither was to take 
precedence,” says Scherer. 

Facility Systems’ location is unin- 
spiring: a strip shopping center to one 
side, offices to the other and a cluster 
of apartment buildings in back. 

Scherer gives the typical box foot- 
print a twist by rounding out the back 
at a quarter circle and adding a grabber 
of a front entrance. Resembling a three- 
story-high glass silo, the entrance “lit- 
erally draws you into the building,” said 
the jurors, 

"t end 
with the entrance. The standard brick 
wall in the front is punctuated by square 
porthole windows, what the architect 
describes as “teasers that break the mo- 


But the exterior detailing does 


notony of the masonry wall." 

The exterior is anything but monot- 
onous. Along the side wall, gray brick 
at the base is topped by ruddy brick. 
۸ diamond pattern of gray brick studs 
enlivens both the front and side walls. 


Architecture and furniture work 
in happy harmony 


The headquarters and showroom 
is built on the side of a hill, re- 
vealing two levels from the back 
(above). Large office windows 
curve with the quarter-circle back 
wall; employees enjoy a pano- 
ramic view of the scenery. Facility 
Systems is fronted by a parking 
lot and strip shopping center (site 
plan below), but a woodsy foot- 
path and man-made pond in 
back counteract the uninspiring 
front yard. 
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No silo ever looked so elegant. 
Dark paneling, black support col- 
umns, terrazzo floors and black 
leather Herman Miller furnishings 
(above) project the "stability and 
taste of the manufacturer," says 
the client Duane T. Frederiksen 
But a touch of the high-tech can 
be found in the custom-designed 
chandelier (upper left of photo). 
Administrative offices line the 
quarter circle on the first level 
(floor plan). A staircase entered 
from the reception lobby leads to 
the lower level of design stations 
The architect worked closely with 
the Facility Systems design team 


lo coordinate architecture with fur- 


nishings. Horizontal wall lines fol- 
low the horizontal lines of the of- 
lice systems, as seen in the 
glass-and-metal-framed wall unit 
forming a conference room (be- 
low right) 


When folks in Eveleth, Minnesota heard 
that Pieter Kerze was building a cabin 
there was some concern. Kerze is an 
artist and photographer: How far-out 
would his cabin be? 

But David Salmela of Damberg, Scott, 
Peck and Booker, Virginia, has de- 
signed a cabin appropriate to its woodsy 
site while reflecting the artistic person- 
ality of its owner. Said the jury who 
awarded it a 1987 Honor Award: “This 
house i 


; a treat. It blends into the woods, 
but there’s plastic in it.” 

Salmela used a spontaneous form, a 
mix of materials, and a primitive plan 
to include a darkroom, a studio and a 
sleeping loft. Says the client, “I needed 
a shelter but craved a sculpture.” 

The cabin’s 1,300 square feet are 
divided into three stories to allow for a 
division of space and better views of 
the nearby lake. The first level makes 
the most of holding up the other two. 
Shifted to the side, the lower floor ap- 
pears to be balancing the upper ones. 
This architectural Atlas is vertically sided 
with pine. The top floors’ horizontal sid- 
ing adds additional visual weight. 

The roof slopes to reach its highest 
point toward the lake. Flat exterior sur- 
faces are relieved by only a dormer win- 
dow and two clipped comers. 

Materials add further definition to the 
simple form. The plastic the jury re- 
ferred to is really “kal-wal,” an insu- 
lating material often used in skylights. 
Here it is used on a corner rather than 
overhead and filters light in like a Jap- 
anese shoji screen. 

Glass block creates another type of 
window on the first floor and also con- 
tributes to the surface pattern. Even the 
*normal" windows add color and finish. 
All operating windows are painted pink, 
all fixed windows green. 

While the exterior offers the sculp- 
ture the client craved, the jury re- 
marked that the cabin's unfinished in- 
terior was a missed opportunity. Designer 
Salmela says, “We knew from the start 
that with our tight budget the interior 
could not be completed." 

Nevertheless, the stud walls and 
concrete floors make for a spartan aes- 
thetic comfortable to the owner. 

Although the exterior bows to Breuer 
and the interior, perhaps, to Gehry, this 
cabin goes beyond appropriation to be- 
come an energetic expression of its de- 
signer and owner. K.0. 


Whimsy in the woods 


Spontaneous form and a play of materials 
animate the Kerze cabin 


Nestled in the northern woods of 
Minnesota, Pieter Kerze's cabin 
designed by David Salmela is as 
in tune with its leafy surroundings 
as it is with contemporary archi- 
tecture. A woodsy exterior is en 
livened by paint and unexpected 
materials. The three stories divide 
interior functions. A darkroom and 
living space are on the first floor, 
studio on the second and a 
sleeping loft on the third. Al- 
though the interior is unfinished 
(below), the fact that this structure 
was completed on an artist's 
budget is still remarkable. The 
jury said it best, "This cabin 
makes architecture out of almost 
nothing." 


ze 


Pieter Ker. 


Photos: 
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Anim peccable pavi lion 


Dignified form and meticulous details 
ennoble the Phillips Plastics headquarters 


Architect Julie Snow of HGA, Inc., 
has designed a corporate head: 
quarters fitting its rural setting. 
Natural materials distinguish the 
structure from its glass and metal 
corporate cousins and will allow 
the building to be dignified rather 
than disgraced by age. “The ce 
dar siding and teak window 
frames will become the silver gray 
of the surrounding woods," Snow 
Says, pper roof will de 
velop a pe a. In turn, rain drip 
ping from the copper roof will turn 
the concrete base a bluish 

green. 
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Facing Long Lake in Phillips, Wis- 
consin, the two house-shaped 
forms are connected with a 
curved glass wall (above) that 
contains the lunchroom (above, 
left) and allows for expansive 
water views. The concrete's "ero- 
sion" in the lobby is intended to 
echo the erosion on the exterior 
terrace (plan, below), which in 
turn makes reference to the natu- 
ral erosion of the lake site. 
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The Phillips Plastics Corporation's new 
corporate headquarters in Phillips, 
Wisconsin looks more like a home than 
a work place for 24 executives. In fact, 
if it weren't for the executives, there 
"s 
function for a high-tech company that 
produces plastic parts. Instead, it seems 
as if offices have somehow been slipped 
into a pavilion in a park. 

Designed by architect Julie Snow of 
Hammel Green and Abrahamson, Min- 
neapolis, this 14,000-square-foot office 
building shuns corporate glitz with a 
residential form and natural materials 
like cedar, teak and copper. 

In awarding this project a 1987 Honor 
Award, the jury noted, “The building 
is impeccably put together. It accom- 
plishes a great deal with a minimum of 
means." 

Wildflowers, homes and a lake were 
to be the context for the corporate cen- 
ter. Says architect Snow, “The building 
could not stand out. Such surroundings 


really dictated a gentle house form." 

Two hipped-roof “houses,” then, form 
the main part of the building. A small 
pavilion connects them at the entrance 
and a curved glass wall joins them at 
lake side. 

The entrance feels like a residential 
passageway. The scale is far from grand 
as a central corridor leads straight to 
the lake. Work areas are contained to 
either side, screened with fin walls. 

As Bob Cervenka, the president of 
Phillips Plastics Corporation, explained, 
“We wanted an open feeling among em- 
ployees.” Glass interior walls match the 
nine-foot windows: executives can look 
in and out with equal ease from their 
offices lining the front and back walls. 
The glassed-in lunchroom and an out- 
door terrace face the lake. 

Said the jury, “Details and materials 
are consistently integrated throughout 
the exterior and interior.” The two house 
forms are clad in cedar, roofed in cop- 
per and set on a hand-formed concrete 
base. The glass wall in the lunchroom 
has teak mullions that offer a subtle 
pattern and unobstructed lake views. 

The concrete base continues into the 
lobby; its striated pattern is a study in 
understatement. The exterior cedar sid- 
ing moves indoors into the lobby. 

Inside and out, this is architecture 
that responds to light, air and nature. 


K.0. 


The Richardsonian spirit 


How an American architectural 
style came to the prairies 


By Paul Clifford Larson 


H. H. Richardson was the first Amer- 
ican architect to lend his name to a 
style: Richardsonian Romanesque. In 
the years following his death in 1886, 
the squat arches, rough masonry, and 
monumental volumes of the style found 
their way into nearly every American 
community boasting new wealth and 
Eastern sophistication, or aspirations to 
either. 

Surviving buildings give scarcely a 
hint of how pervasive the style was. 
Cities such as Omaha, Kansas City, 
and San Antonio have held on to less 
than three percent of their Richardson- 
ian legacy. Even in cities with many 
surviving monuments in the style, such 
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as Minneapolis and Chicago, the sur- 
A colonnaded entry, Byzantine 1 

ornament with a window arcade, ten percent. 

and a Moorish tower are familiar What was so extraordinary about this 
guises that H. H. Richardson's 3 $ s : 
architectural spirit took in the Richardsonian outburst was that its 
midland prairies. Here, from left to 
right, a country bank in Kansas, 1 A Fi 5 
an Illinois courthouse and a Architecture attuned to historical Eu- 


courthouse in Texas ropean precedents was still the norm, 


vival figure probably does not exceed 


source was both recent and American. 
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After being shrugged off by archi- 
tectural historians for nearly a century 
for failing to conform to a strict Ri- 
chardsonian canon, the work of Rich- 


ardson’s followers is finally receiving its 


due. 

Demolition, as always, has provided 
a major stimulus to reassessment. Oma- 
ha’s Federal Building, like St. Paul’s 
analogue (now Landmark Center), sub- 
jected Richardson’s forms to the dis- 
cipline of a Beaux Arts program. Min- 
neapolis’ Guaranty Loan (aka 
Metropolitan) Building hoisted his heavy 
masonry onto a steel core. Both went 
down, but in the process spearheaded 
the preservation movement in the two 
cities. 

In the last decade, dozens of Ri- 
chardsonian courthouses quite unlike 
anything Richardson himself would have 
designed have undergone sensitive res- 
toration in Minnesota, South Dakota, 
lowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Kansas and 
Texas, without a word of apology for 
their localisms and eccentricities. 

Surviving Richardsonian monu- 
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piecemeal borrowings were frequently 
swallowed up by imitations of entire 
buildings. Allegheny County Court- 
house became the model for public 
building design, whatever the planning 
requirements or economic limits of the 
project. The lantern of Trinity Church, 
without question the most admired ar- 
chitectural set piece of its day, was 
adapted to projects as diverse as a mar- 
ket hall in Kansas City, a pumping sta- 
tion in Omaha, and the top of a court- 
house tower in St. Paul. 

But copying and imitation were not 
the guiding themes of Richardsonian 
practice. For the Richardsonian style 
did not spring fully armed from Rich- 
ardson's forehead; rather, it was the col- 
lective creation of hundreds of archi- 
tects who adapted his ideas and imagery 
to their own vision and purpose. His 
ideas were ultimately extended and 
transformed far beyond his own usages 
into an idiom adaptable to a seeming- 
less endless range of masonry mate- 
rials, vernacular traditions, building 
technologies and design programs. 


and Richardson was no exception. But 
his characteristic buildings were more 
than fine modern specimens of a me- 
dieval style. They became the author- 
ized translation of that style into modern 
American dress 

Now it was as if Richardson's spirit 
peered down from the same shelves as 
those occupied by the builders of the 


most revered monuments of European 
civilization. Among the practicing ar- 
chitect's design resources, the lantern 
of his Trinity Church in Boston vied 
with the dome of St. Peter's in Rome, 
and his Allegheny County Courthouse 
in Pittsburgh nudged the Doge's Palace 
in Venice. Eternity had at last touched 
down on American soil, and architects 
and their clients throughout the country 
scrambled to capture a piece of it. 
The results were variable in the ex- 
treme. While Richardson was still alive, 
most architects were content to borrow 


bits and pieces of his work to add an- 

other layer to the already teetering 

stockpile of Victorian mannerisms. 
Within two years of his death, these 


A griffin unfurls its wings and 
peers ominously from the main 
tower of Duluth Central High 
School (above). Like most of the 
carved detailing of the building, 
the griffin probably owes more to 
its carver, young Norwegian 
sculptor George Thrain, than to 


the architects 


ments draw much of their power and 
fascination from the building quirks of 
communities and architectural firms 
separated by a thousand miles from the 
Eastern citadels of architectural learn- 
ing. The midland prairie states in par- 
ticular proved a fruitful laboratory for 
Richardsonian experimentation and 
implantation. 

Situated on a north-south swath of 
grassland stretching from Minnesota and 
the Dakotas to Texas, these states all 
developed a network of wealthy agri- 
cultural centers at about the same time, 
when Richardson's influence was ap- 
proaching its zenith. The 1880s also 
witnessed the emergence of their first 
great urban centers. 

The northern plains states of Min- 
nesota, South Dakota and lowa form an 
interesting study in contrasts. Minne- 
sota’s late 19th century architectural 
legacy grew up around a number of geo- 
graphically separate architectural cen- 
ters. Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth 
practices dominated their immediate 
vicinities, but St. Cloud, Winona and 


A rainbow of stone in Minnesota, 
Sullivanesque ornament in Illinois 


Palmer and Hall's Duluth Central 
High School (above) of 1891-92 
garnishes the bold masses of 
Richardson's Allegheny County 
Courthouse with a profusion of 
towers, elaborate window 
openings and fanciful ornament. 
Now used as a center for senior 
citizens, the brownstone building 
still rises majestically above the 
commercial district. 
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Lakewood Cemetery Chapel and 
Mausoleum (left) is generally 
recognized as Minneapolis 
architect Harry Jones’ finest work. 
Most of his prodigious church 
output was in the prevailing 
English Gothic mode, but in the 
design of the cemetery chapel of 
1908-10 he returned to the 
sources of his mentor, H. H. 
Richardson. Built of red St. Cloud 
granite, the chapel superimposes 
a miniaturized version of Santa 
Sophia, complete with mosaics, 
on a raw statement of 
monumental masonry devices: 
rock-faced ashlar, low-sprung 
arch, and oversized coping. The 
copper gates of Louis Sullivan's 
1890 Eliza Getty tomb in Chicago 
(above) capture Sullivan's 
distinctive play with geometrical 
modules within a Richardsonian 
format. 


Sioux City and Des Moines to Burling- 
ton, and the majority had practices ex- 
tending into every corner. 

In addition, the only commonly 
available local stone was a pale lime- 
stone, so the railroad shipped in car- 
load after carload of Minnesota dolom- 
ite and granite, Wisconsin brownstone, 
and South Dakota quartzite. Surveying 
lowa's magnificent courthouses of the 
late 1880s and early 1890s is like look- 
ing through a builder's manual, geology 
text and catalogue of styles all at once. 
Mostly Richardsonian in some way or 
other, each courthouse is a sparkling 
monument of its era, but offers little 
clue to the materials or building tra- 
ditions of its native community. 

Local building traditions had little 
impact on the way Richardson's work 
was perceived or absorbed in these 
northern plains for the simple reason 
that no pervasive vernacular in stone 
had arisen. At the other end of the plains, 
in Kansas and Texas, such a vernacular 
was flourishing before the first trained 
architect came into the state. 
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state. Nowhere else in the country did 
Richardsonian projects acquire so con- 
sistent a look. 

The quartzite was difficult to shape 
and nearly impossible to carve, yet it 
was abundant everywhere. The temp- 
tation to construct perforated rockpiles 
must have been overwhelming, and 
Richardson's work, appropriately 
screened, offered a glorious precedent. 
Furthermore, the architects them- 
on to get as 
much culture as quickly as possible on 
to the primitive urbanscapes, managed 
to exhale all of the current Eastern airs 
with a single breath: neo-Romanesque 
towers, Italianate cornices and mansard 
dormers all sprout from the same build- 


selves, clearly on a mi 


ings. 

lowa's reflection of Richardson's in- 
fluence was the most complex. The 
scattering of his impact across the lowa 
prairies and into nearly every county 
seat was above all a tribute to the ef- 
ficiency and power of the railroad. Ar- 
chitectural firms were dispersed 
throughout the state, from Dubuque to 


Mankato also boasted considerable ar- 
chitectural talent. As a result, Rich- 
ardson's influence developed in a num- 
ber of independent pockets rather than 
branching out from a single hub. 

This pattern dovetailed perfectly with 
the state’s unusual mix of geological 
resources: Duluth’s architects worked 
with brownstone, St. Cloud’s with gran- 
ite, Mankato’s and Winona’s with local 
dolomites, and the masterbuilders of 
the southwestern corner used the in- 
credibly hard local quartzites. The lam- 
inated Platteville limestone under the 
Twin Cities proved unsuitable for shap- 
ing or carving, so local architects were 
forced to look elsewhere. That fact and 
the varying tastes of a large community 
created a rainbow of colors for Min- 
neapolis’ Richardsonian projects. 

By contrast, South Dakota was se- 
verely limited in the number and lo- 
cation of architectural offices as well as 
in the range of available building stone. 
Two Sioux Falls architects and one 
building stone, the pink Sioux quartz- 
ite, dominated the eastern half of the 
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Texas, in particular, boasted a fine 
heritage of Spanish missions and its 
public and commercial buildings con- 
tinued to display the imagery and flavor 
of the simplified Baroque mission fa- 
cade with its great entry arch, shallow 
arcades and raised parapet. The French 
Romanesque imagery of Richardson's 
work fused seamlessly to this tradition. 
When combined further with the fan- 
ciful galleries and towers of Moorish 
architecture, the result was an exotic 
concoction quite unlike anything else 
on the continent. 

The vernacular sources of the Texas 
Richardsonians ultimately disappeared 
into a High Victorian pile, just as the 
stylistic gesturing of the South Dakota 
Richardsonians ultimately got locked 
within a raw wall of rock. 

As these two extremes illustrate, the 
brief Richardsonian era swung between 
two sides of a dialectic in which much 
of American architectural history has 
been caught up. On the one hand, there 
is the architecture of place, that rises 
simply and boldly from its site and has 


Romanesque cousins from South Dakota 
to Texas, adapted to local circumstance 
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Architect Wallace Dow obviously 
had the Allegheny County 
Buildings in mind when he drew 
up plans for the Minnehaha 
County Courthouse (1888-90) in 
his home town of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota (right). But he 
pulled in the corner pavilions, 
shrunk the wall openings, and 
followed the adaptation of 
Richardson's tower design used 
in the Minneapolis City Hall. A 
coarsely detailed blind arcade 
over the entry (above) expresses 
both the weight of the walls and 
the intractability of Sioux quartzite 
to fine carving. The interplay of 
shadow and polychrome masonry 
enlivens a detail on the Sioux 
County Courthouse in Orange 
City, lowa (below). This very late 
Richardsonian design (1901-02) 
by Sioux City architect Wilfred W. 
Beach sets off trimmings of nearly 
white lowa oolitic limestone 
against brownstone shipped 
down from Lake Superior. 
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J. Riely Gordon's Ellis County 
Courthouse in Waxahachie, Texas 
(right) adapted the tower and the 
triangular form of Richardson's 
Trinity Church. By the time of its 
construction (1894-96), the 
technology for making deep-cut 
terra cotta detail and the 
expression of the structural steel 
gna had both been perfected in 

hicago. Gordon threw these 
innovations onto his Victorian pile. 
Kansas City architects van Brunt 
and Howe planned the Santa Fe 
Depot in Shawnee, Oklahoma of 
1902-03 (below) along the lines of 
a tiny Romanesque basilica with 
Mission Revival overtones. The 
nave was the main waiting room, 
the apse was set apart for the 
ladies, and blacks were crowded 
in among the baggage in the 
narthex. 
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as its objective the illusion that it has 
always been there. On the other hand, 
there is the architecture of taste, that 
treats the locale as a primordial void 
whose ultimate human meaning is the 
building on it and whose final objective 
is absorption into a universal aesthetic 
ideal. 

Richardson forced that dialectic into 
a synthesis as no architect has before 
or since. The best of his buildings and 
the best of their Richardsonian cousins 
make ancient forms and stylish details 
look as if they were created for that 
single place and time, yet had been 
there forever. 


Paul Clifford Larson is curator of 
the exhibition, “The Spirit of H. H. 
Richardson on the Midland Prairies,” 
opening in March, 1988 at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Art Museum. 
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The Conservatory becomes Nicollet 
Like a Minneapolis matron in a fur coat, 
elegant but never boasting 
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The Conservatory on Nicollet has taken 
root. 

The half-block retail development 
designed by BRW of Minneapolis 
promises to bring the bloom back to 
Nicollet Mall’s faded cheeks. Open since 
early October, it has already estab- 
lished itself as a shopping mecca and 
an architectural centerpiece in down- 
town Minneapolis. 

Bridging the pivotal block between 
Dayton’s and the Young Quinlan build- 
ing called for something radically dif- 
ferent from the suburban shopping mall. 
A development like City Center that 
turned inward and shunned the street 
could wield the final blow to Nicollet 
Mall as the Upper Midwest’s classiest 
shopping venue. 

Architect David Bennett articulated 
this need for a complex entirely urban 
in thrust from the beginning of his in- 
volvement with Robert Dayton, driving 
force behind the Conservatory’s con- 
ception (and one of the development 
partners along with Northco, Ltd. and 
Mortenson Development Company). 
“What the complex should look to," said 
Bennett in the early stages of discus 
sion, “is the urban shopping streets of 
19th century Europe—the Galleria in 
Milan, Regent Street in London, the 
Rue Ste-Honore in Paris.” 

And street-wise urbanity does ani- 
mate the complex. 

The Conservatory fits comfortably onto 
its half-block site, around the existing 
eight-story 808 Nicollet Building. Low- 
rise and rectangular, its filled-to-the- 
corners massing gives the retail center 
an established look. No jarring all-glass 
glitz or sliced-off corners here. Granite 
columns root the complex to its come 
Details borrowed from the 808 Build- 
ing add to the sense of tradition. 

But as backdrop to this squarish mass 
of granite columns and pediments runs 
a curtain-wall of rose-colored gla 
squares. The glass lightens the weight 
of tradition and insures that the Con- 
servatory's established character does 
not become dull. 

If having roots is important for a 
shopping complex planted in mid-city, 
so are tendrils reaching out to the street. 
The Conservatory turns the suburban 
shopping center inside out. 

Instead of a fortress-like exterior and 
a central atrium around which shops 


cluster, the complex presents an open 


face to the street with generous windows 
and frequent doorways. The desirable 
retail comers at Eighth and Ninth on 
Nicollet are carved out, instead, for two 
corner atria. From them are visible both 
the stepping tier of shops above and the 
familiar buildings of Nicollet Mall out- 
side. 

In addition, six doors open onto the 
street. A skyway and a tunnel connect 
with Dayton’s and inner hallways on two 
levels lead to LaSalle Court, which oc- 
cupies most of the block’s other half. 

Interior circulation is the Conserva- 
tory’s weak point. Here, the tension be- 
tween designing a private retail com- 
plex that would give tenants maximum 
traffic and designing a part of the city’s 
circulation system is evident. To give 
pedestrians who want to pass through 
the complex their optimum path, es- 
calators should have gone up and down 
at each end; there should be a way up 
in the middle, and passageways should 
be wide and welcoming. 

Instead, escalators at either end go 
up only; those in the middle go down 
only; and the openings are narrow and 
hard to locate. The decisions stemmed 
from mi 


culations. It was thought that 
three-quarters of the visitors to the com- 
plex would be frequent users and would 
learn the system. There was concem 
that if people could go up and down at 
each end they would not be pulled 
through the entire range of stores. It 
was assumed that the escalators would 
be more visible both from outside and 
from inside than they are. People will 
learn the system, but they will not be 
happy doing so. 

Apart from the frustrations of getting 
around, the Conservatory's interior of- 
fers an elegant ambience. ۸ twenty-foot 
grid of marble banding and tile reduces 
the perceived length of the corridors 
and creates a strong but not rigid order. 
"The grid is not unlike that of the Amer- 
ican city itself," says Bennett. “Within 
it, the concept was to let happen what 
was going to happen." Stores range from 
sedate (the Nature Company and Har- 
old) to mod (Sox Appeal). Around them, 
the 20-foot bays establish continuity. 

If there is disappointment in the lack 
of clear circulation within the complex, 
there is delight in its openness to the 
street. The Conservatory has taken hold 
and will enrich the city. 
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Monumental materials, intimate spaces 
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and openness to the street 
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Wedged into the retail core of 
Minneapolis, the Conservatory 
makes its presence known with- 
out shouting. At night (overleaf 
and above), the activity inside an- 
imates the exterior, and the city 
with it. “This is what the Conserv- 
atory is all about—transparency, 
visibility, activity," says architect 
David Bennett of BRW. The esca- 
lators are tucked right inside the 
side wall. They are visible from 
the street, a first for Minneapolis 
rnostly invisible skyway pedestrian 
system. At the center of the 
168,500-square-foot retail corn- 
plex stands Harold women's store 
(below). Its original Art Deco 
building was demolished; the new 
facade recreates the same sense 
of stark elegance 
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The Conservatory's facade (be- 
low) reflects the discrete func- 
tional parts of the 249,000- 
square-foot retail and office com- 
plex. The 808 Nicollet Building 
was the only building on the half- 
block saved. Its first two floors 
house the Mark Shale clothing 
store; its upper floors have been 
renovated for offices. The four- 
story Harold store maintains its 
separate architectural identity. 
The two end pieces announce the 
presence of the book-end 
atriums. A curtain wall of square 
glass panes weaves the pieces 
together. “The curtain wall is not 
slick or Modemist,” says Bennett 
"It expresses that this building 
despite its 19th century refer- 
ences is fully a product of 20th 
century technology." The columns 
and pediments (left) which give 
the atriums such solid architec- 
tural character were borrowed 
from the 808 Building, though the 
pinkish-gray color of the new con- 
struction was deliberately chosen 
not to match its orange brick, 
which neither architect nor devel- 
oper liked. 
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From the concourse level, the ur- 
banscape of Nicollet Mall is visi- 
ble through the large windows 
(left). A curving marble staircase, 
topiary plantings and cypress 
trees reminiscent of Tuscany give 
the two corner atria a formal, Eu- 
ropean character in keeping with 
the Conservatory's name. The 
Brescia marble in the staircase 
was hand-formed to make the 
graceful helix shape. Elsewhere, it 
is used honestly as veneer and 
toned down with metal trim. 
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An elaborate waterwall, not yet in 
operation, will provide a dramatic 
experience of sound and motion 
for those riding the down escala- 
tors in the middle of the complex 
The intimate scale is enlivened by 
topiary plantings by McCaren De- 
signs. Each topiary tower is made 
of 300 English ivy baskets woven 
into a wire-mesh frame. The irri- 
gation and spraying system are 
hidden inside. Flowers in the 
boxes will change with the sea- 
sons 


Photo: Steven B. Olson 
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Throughout the complex, an al- 
most residential scale relieves the 
monumentality of the materials. 
Relatively low ceiling heights were 
determined by those of the 808 
Building. Corridors are fourteen 
feet wide. The exterior detailing 
executed in granite is repeated 
inside in marble, to establish an 
unmistakable sense of place 
around the stylistic variety of 
shops. The Georgian-style Harold 
store (left), designed by Norwood 
Oliver Design Associates of New 
York City, becomes a light and 
airy foil to the rosy-gray marble of 
the corridors. For the Conserva- 
tory News (below), Kodet Archi- 
tectural Group of Minneapolis 
drew on the tradition of old En- 
glish libraries with mahogany 
woodwork to the ceiling and a 
ladder on a track. The globes re- 
call the spinning globes of movie 
newsreels. The curving staircase 
(site plan, below) at Ninth Street 
leads down from street level to a 
restaurant. On Eighth Street it 
leads to concourse-level shops 
and a serpentine tunnel to Day- 
ton's. "You're always with the 
street and with the city,” says 
Bennett. 
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THE COUNTRY FLOORS COLLECTION 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
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Ceramic tile & accessories pro- 

duced by the finest artisans and 

the factories of France, Portu- 

gal, Italy, Spain, Finland, Hol- 

land, England, Mexico, Peru and 

the U.S.A. 

* Imported stone for flooring and 
architectural applications 

è Pre-sealed terra cotta floor tiles 

* Visit our showroom and see ce- 
ramic tile that will inspire you. 

* Courtesy to the trade. 

Hours: 9 am-5 pm 

Monday through Friday 


International Market Square 

275 Market Street € Suite 111 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55405 
612 e 339-7471 
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Reaching out beyond the simple 
volumes it supports, the plinth 
(drawing above) serves as a con- 
crete point of reference, visibly 
unifying the building's parts. The 
bollards visible on the terrace 
(below) maintain the horizontal 
plane established by the plinth. 
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Ode to a plinth When the ancient Greeks got serious 
about building temples, they began to raise their structures 
on stepped platforms to create an appropriate base for the 
Doric order. In a similar classical gesture at the Phillips 
Plastics Corporate Center, HGA architect Julie Snow chose 
to set two simple pavilions on a plinth of cast-in-place con- 
crete. Snow went beyond mere gesture, however, creating a 
richly articulated building element. Standard plywood form- 
work with inserted wood battens and careful hand-finishing 
make an elegantly incised matrix which elevates the plinth’s 
expression above the monolithic and mundane. From the 
embracing arms of the front drop-off to the remnant bollards 
on the rear lake terrace, this two-tiered concrete base mag- 
nifies the stature of modest building forms. The concrete 
carries through the building’s common areas as a floor finish 
as well. Its detailing gives it a nearly opulent character. It 
is waxed, inlaid with stainless steel strips aligned true north/ 
south, and purposely dyed an uneven, splotchy blue (“Oh, 
you want a bad job,” the contractor finally concluded). The 
architects intend that runoff from the copper roofs will trans- 
form the exterior plinth to a similar patina. Inspired detailing 
of common materials has transformed this project to an un- 


Bill Beyer 


common level of quality. 
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DON’T LET YOUR BEST CLIENT’S DREAM, 
BECOME YOUR WORST NIGHTMARE. 


With Our Help, You Won't Lose Any Sleep 
In Bringing Your Design To Reality 


For more than a decade, Stephenson Developments, 
a full-service general contractor, has specialized in pro 
viding creative solutions to on-site construction prob- 
lems, for residential remodeling, as well as commercial 
renovation. 

We offer one of this area's largest and most experi- 
enced, seasoned team of project management and 


highly-skilled journeymen carpenters. Concentrating 
closely on the clear communication it takes to bring 
your client's dreams—and your designs—to reality. Call 
for a complete brochure that will show you how the 
award-winning services of Stephenson Developments 
could bring harmony to the execution of your designs, 
that others just dream about 


Leadership Implies Service, 
Service Verifies Leadership 


Stepbenson Developments, Inc. 
3506 Bloomington Avenue South 


l 721-4035 Minneapolis, MN 55407 


NATIONAL ADON ot 
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Picture your design project completed! 
On time and on budget. 


The Creative Solution 


Obviously. . .McCaren Designs 


Edinborough Leisure Park 
Owner: The City of Edina 


poA mien بس ا‎ Interior Plantscape Design : ; 
Photography: Steven B. Olson St: Paul, MN 612/646-4764 N [Gar tn ‘Designs, Inc. 
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coming soon 


Michael P. Collins AIA tee construction to match the 
Project: Grist Mill existing building. The exterior 
Company is comprised of three types of 


Location: Lakeville, MN 


concrete block. A gabled roof 
The Grist Mill Company pro- articulates the entrance and 
ject is now under construction, Contains a skylight for natural 


It consists of two parts: a 16,000 light in the conter work aroa: 
GSF warehouse addition to the Interior Design: Wheeler-Hil- GRIST -MILL - COMPANY 


existing manufacturing plant debrandt Design Inc. Contrac- 
and a detached, 9600 GSF cor- tor: Stahl Construction Com- 
porate office building. The PANY: (612) 925-2148. 


warehouse is precast double- 


D. E. Stanius & commodate the expanding 
Associates, Inc. professional staff. 

Project: D. E, Stanius & The new addition is ac- 
و ںا‎ a cented by a skylit gallery/re- 


ception area. The exterior ma- 
D. E. Stanius & Associates, terials are brick and horizontal 
Inc. has broken ground on a beveled aluminum siding to 
new addition to their existing blend with the surrounding 


office building. This addition residential neighborhood. For 
will provide 1,300 square feet further information, contact Ken 


of additional office space to ac- Johnson at 218/724-8578. 


Cording-Natwick-Hilbert purpose room, a children's play 
Inc 


Architects, Inc. room and an array of smaller, 
Project: Hayes Park functional support spaces. A 
Community Center skylit lobby marks the center 
Location: le Valley, of the cardinal axis. 

MN The structure is composed 


of durable, maintenance-free 
materials: unpainted concrete 
block exterior, burnished block, 
glazed block and exposed ag- 
gregate floors through the cir- 
culation corridors. (612) 431- 


Hayes Park Community Center 
| encompasses 30,000 square 
feet. Clustered about a strong 
cross axis are the program re- 
quirements: a large gymna- 
sium with two basketball courts, 


an arts and crafts room, a multi- 4433 

Opus Corporation and entry plaza and a small 
Project: American plaza overlooking the pond. 
Hardware Internally, the 175,000 s.f. 
Mutual Insurance building features a 2-story en- 
Company try lobby, a 2-story elevator 


Location: Minnetonka, MN lobby at the executive level, 


The curving east facade of this and an underground link to 200- 
building is a direct response to plus covered parking spaces. 
the Bren Road frontage andthe Completion is scheduled for 
picturesque views offered by December, 1988. For more in- 
Opus Pond. Site features in- formation, please call 612/936- 
clude a curving tree-lined en- 4450. 

try, an integrated water feature 


Coming Soon announcements are placed by the firms listed. For rate information call AM at 612/338-6763 
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The Life Force Mural, painted by 
the Harrison neighborhood youths 


Area Paint-a-thon, organized through 
the Greater Minneapolis Council of 
Churches, Catholic Charities of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, Corporate Vol- 
unteerism Council, Jewish Community 
Relations Council and the St. Paul area 
Council of Churches. 

Also honored are the Life Force Mu- 
ral, painted by Harrison neighborhood 
youths under the supervision of artist 
Ta-Coumba Aiken; the North Loop Gal- 
lery Owners’ joint sponsorship of art 
exhibit openings in the warehouse dis- 


The Moorish Revival Bardwell-Fer- 
rant house, restored by Rolf Lok- 
ensgard 


Projects take the CUE 


Nine Minneapolis projects were hon- 
ored at the eighteenth annual Commit- 
tee on Urban Environment (CUE) awards 
presentation in October. Winners were 
selected from diverse categories in- 
cluding urban design, parks, street- 
scapes, neighborhood homes, public art 
and public interiors. The awards were 
created in 1968 to recognize projects 
that have a positive aesthetic impact on 
the urban environment. 

Among the nine winners is the Metro 


news briefs 


Continued from page 5 


in commissioning, has become a state 
tourist draw. The Romanesque-style 
Plummer Building, built in 1928 for the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, is one of the 
firm's earliest and finest buildings for 
the clinic. 

Ellerbe was born in 1892 and at- 
tended the University of Minnesota. He 
joined his father's St. Paul-based firm 
in 1914 and became president after his 
father's death in 1921. From then until 
his retirement in 1966, Ellerbe, Inc. 
grew from five employees to more than 
500 professional and staff members. In 
1955, Ellerbe turned all the company's 
shares over to the employees, believing 
that it was the staff that made the firm 
successful. 

Ellerbe was named a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects in 1961 
and received a Gold Medal from the 
Minnesota Society of Architects in 1981. 
His wife Eleanor, whom he met in high 
school, died last year. 

A retrospective of Ellerbe's life will 
be published in the March/April 1988 


issue of Architecture Minnesota . 


The Versatility & Economy of Drywall 


A light and airy ceiling with a background to 


the light and shadow images was 


J-story atrium. It was 


ref 
planned for this 


accomplished through the liberal use of soffits 
and coffers, and the creation oí several planes 
of drywall 


Drywall was used because of its inherent 
both in the cost of material and the 
speed oí construction 

This was important because the project was 
fast track...from design to completion. 


economies 


CONTRACTOR: M.A. M 


MOG 


Minnesota 
Drywall Council 
(612) 546-5416 
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First Annual 


“ACHIEVEMENT IN 
MASONRY DESIGN” 


AWARDS COMPETITION 


Recognizing the Creative Use of Concrete Block 
or Clay Brick Unit Masonry Materials; New, Unusual or Unique 
Applications; Superior Detailing; and Achievement in Overall Design. 


Judging 
A distinguished panel of judges, including 
representatives of the architectural profes- 
sion, will select the winning entries. 


Criteria For Judging Entries 

The awards will recognize the creative use 
of concrete block or clay brick unit masonry 
materials; new, unusual or unique applica- 
tions; superior detailing; and achievement 
in overall design. 


Presentation Of Awards 

The 1988 Awards will be announced, and 
winning entries honored, at a special Awards 
of Achievement banquet and presentation 
ceremony to be held May 12, 1988 in the 
Twin Cities. Winning entries will also be 
featured in special color inserts in regional 
business and trade publications. 


Instructions For Entering 

Entry information may be obtained by writing 
or calling The Minnesota Masonry Institute, 
Suite 370, 5959 Baker Road, Minnetonka, 
MN 55345; telephone (612) 935-8267. 

You will receive a complete submission kit, 
including forms and detailed instructions. 
Entry information must be requested 
no later than January 31, 1988. 


DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES: MARCH 15, 1988. 


Eligible Projects 

Architectural projects using masonry as an 
outstanding feature, located within the State 
of Minnesota, and completed between 
January 1, 1985 and January 1, 1988. 

Who May Enter 


Any registered architect, builder or developer. 
Award Categories 
Awards will be presented in seven categories: 
W Commercial/Industrial: Concrete Masonry 
B Commercial/Industrial: Brick 
W Educational/Institutional: 
Concrete Masonry 
W Educational/ Institutional: Brick 
@ Residential (Detached): Up to 
$150,000 Value 
W Residential ( Detached): $150,000 and 
Above in Value 
W Multi-Family Attached 


Deadlines 

Entry information must be requested by 
January 31, 1988. Entry fee per project 
submitted is $50. Deadline for submission 
of entries is March 15. 


versity of Minnesota, has continued to 
teach at the university for the past twenty 
years. He is currently serving as the 
national president of the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects. The award 
noted the “dedication and sensitivity he 
has shown to both the natural and the 
built environment.” 

The award is presented to individ- 
uals who distinguish themselves through 
their contribution to the architectural 
profession and the arts. 

In addition, the Minnesota Society of 
Architects gaye a 25-year building award 
to Highland Park Junior High School, 
designed by Hammel Green and Abra- 


utive secretary of the State Designer 
Selection Board for the past ten years. 
The award cited his appreciation of the 
design profession. “His fairness and 
dedication have been an inspiration and 


are truly representative of superior ser- 
vice to the profession of architecture.” 

Iwan has held various positions with 
the Department of Administration for 
the past thirteen years. He holds a mas- 
ter's degree in industrial relations from 
the University of Minnesota. 

Also honored was Roger Martin of 
Martin & Pitz, Landscape Architects. 
Martin, the first chairman of the land- 
scape architecture program at the Uni- 


Highland Park Junior High School, designed by Hammel Green and Abrahamson 


RETAINING WALLS 


Patios e Planters e Sidewalks e Edging 


800-223-7456 Minn. 
800-228-7456 Out of State 


Contact us today! 


Industries, Inc. 
7200 No. Hwy. 63, Rochester, MN 55904 


trict; and the annual spring parade by 
the Heart of the Beast Puppet Theatre. 

Other winners include the Lincoln 
Centre with its lighted roof and land- 
scaped plaza, architects, Kohn Peder- 
sen Fox of New York; the Langdon 
building renovation, architects, Kor- 
sunsky Krank Erickson; the preserva- 
tion of the Moorish Revival Bardwell- 
Ferrant House at 25th and Portland, 
architect, Rolf Lokensgard; and Burie 
Manor, a low-income downtown hous- 
ing development by Arvid Elness Ar- 
chitects. The final winner is the relo- 
cation of the Island Bridge, which now 
spans the Mississippi from Nicollet Is- 
land to Riverplace. 

Architects, community activists, art- 
ists and other professionals served on 


the ten-person jury. 


Special tributes from 
MSAIA 


Two Minnesotans, George Iwan and 
Roger Martin, received special recog- 
nition for their contribution to the ar- 
chitectural profession at this year's 
MSAIA honor awards banquet. 
George E. Iwan has been the exec- 


ANSWERS 


to architects’ questions on: 
product performance 
renovation 
acoustics 
roofing 
asbestos 


soils 


tuum city testing 
corporation 

Technical Consulting Excellence - 
With a New National Expression 


(612) 641-9320 
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Built with masonry 


Entries forthe first annual “Achievement 
in Masonry Design” awards competition 
are now being accepted. Open to Min- 
nesota architects, builders and devel- 
opers, the competition recognizes the 
creative and unique use of concrete block 
or clay brick masonry material. To 
qualify, buildings must be located within 
Minnesota and must have been com- 
pleted between January 1, 1985 and 
January 1, 1988. 

The competition is sponsored by the 
Minnesota Masonry Institute, the Min- 
nesota Concrete Products Association 
and the Brick Distributors of Minne- 
sota. Registration deadline is January 
31, 1988. For an application, write the 
Minnesota Masonry Institute, Suite 370, 
5959 Baker Road, Minnetonka, MN 
55345, (612) 935-8267. 


Correction 


McCaren Designs, Inc. of St. Paul should 
have been credited with the plantscape 
for Court International in the Novem- 
ber/December issue of Architecture 
Minnesota, AM 


There’s no place 
like Hometel® 
for genuine 


MARBLE 


Granada Royal 
Hometel* of 
Bloomington 


Drake Mable Company 


CERAMIC TILE QUARRYTILE MARBLE SLATE 
GOPLATOBLVD. ST. PAUL, MN 55107 PHONE. 2224759 
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The $80 million complex is being 
developed over three years. The retail 
portion is expected to open in the fall 
of 1988. Developers are AP Develop- 
ment, Rosewood Corporation and Pine- 
apple Management. 


Edinborough landscape 
praised 


The Associated Landscape Contractors 
of America (ALCA) awarded McCaren 
Designs, Inc. of St. Paul with an En- 
vironmental Improvement Award for its 
design of Edinborough Park’s interior 
plantscape. Edinborough is a mixed- 
use project in Edina, Minnesota that 
features a one-acre enclosed park. 

The Edinborough Leisure Park in- 
cludes 6,000 square feet of planting 
beds. More than 48 different species of 
plants are used to achieve a Minnesota 
woodland landscape. The interior 
plantseape was designed by Cynthia 
Peterson and McRae Anderson, prin- 
cipals of MeCaren Designs. 

The awards program is designed to 
reward professionals who complete 
quality projects and to recognize citi- 
zens who underwrite such projects. 


6:00 p.m. 


BENEHT 
ART 
AUCTION 


The Minnesota Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
and Preservation of Hearing’s 
Sixth Annual Benefit Art Auction 
Saturday, February 13, 1988 
Radisson South Hotel, Bloomington 
Tickets $5 
Art preview and complimentary wine and cheese 


7:00-10:00 p.m. 
a 


For more information call the Society at (612) 227-8808 


hamson. The building was selected for 
its “forward-looking use of color, its 
curtain-wall construction and the flex- 
ibility of its planning.” The award rec- 
ognizes architecture that has main- 
tained its functional and aesthetic value 
after 25 years. 


Something happening on 
the avenue 


A mixed-use office and retail project is 
under construction in St. Louis Park at 
the intersection of Highway 100 and 
Excelsior Boulevard. On the Avenue, 
designed by The Andersen Group Ar- 
chitects of Minneapolis, is set on twelve 
acres and will include two office build- 
ings, a 200-suite hotel, restaurants, a 
four-level parking ramp and a two-level 
retail arcade. The brick and glass 
buildings will surround landscaped 
grounds and a tree-lined “avenue.” 

The focus of the complex will be the 
150,000-square-foot retail center with 
its four-story sunlit atrium beneath a 
400-foot tensioned fabric spine roof. The 
exterior will feature five show windows 
on the Highway 100 and Excelsior Bou- 
levard sides. 


Auction 


previews 
Continued from page 9 


ruhe, the capital of Baden in the Black 
Forest. Weinbrenner's control over 
Karlsruhe far exceeded that of his de- 
sign contemporaries, the architects of 
Washington D.C. and the rebuilders of 
Leningrad. More than 80 of Weinbren- 
ner's architectural drawings of subjects 
such as urban estates, castles, public 
baths and cemeteries comprise this ex- 
hibit from the architectural archives of 
the University of Pennsylvania. For more 
information, call the Art Institute. of 
Chicago, (312) 443-3626. 


St Paul Winter Camival 
Fire and Ice Celebration 
Harriet Island, Rice Park 
January 26—February 7 


The St. Paul Winter Carnival cele- 
brates cold weather with the Minnesota 
State Snowsculpturing Competition and 
an ice sculpture contest. 

Using coal shovels, jungle machetes, 
and an enormous block of snow, teams 
compete for the right to represent Min- 
nesota in the United States snowsculp- 
ture competition. Their creative en- 


deavors will be displayed on Harriet 
Island through the first week in Feb- 


ruary. 
Other intrepid sculptors will brave 
freezing temperatures in the name of 
art at an ice sculpture competition to 

be held in Rice Park on February 7. 
For more information on participat- 
ing in or attending these events, contact 
Continued on page 58 


FOGELBERG V 


"Representing Quality Building 
Panels For Over 25 Years" 


METAL WALL PANELS è Waicon Corp. € Fashion € Molenco e MLW 
ALUMINUM LOUVERS e Am. Abrasive Metals 
SECURITY GLAZING e Sierracin Omni-Lite/Omni-Armor 
COVERED WALKWAYS e O. O. McKinley 
SAFETY TREADS AND NOSINGS e Am. Abrasive Metals 
STANDING SEAM ROOF e Roof Systems, Inc. 
INTERIOR WALL COVERING ٭‎ Mitex of Sweden 


(612) 646-7306 


475 NORTH CLEVELAND AVE. € ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 55104 


* "A Female Business Enterprise" ® 


When You Build For KFC, 
It Better Be A-OK. 


We used our own recipe (not so secret) 
for construction excellence: know-how, 
imagination, strict adherence to 
schedule, and efficient completion of all 
details. 

Contact Tom Wilson, Business 
Development Manager. 


Industrial ۰ Commercial + Institutional 
1409 Willow Street, Minneapolis, MN 55403 


Roanoke Building Company Inc. 


When we were chosen by Kentucky Fried 
Chicken to remodel and construct several 
of their Midwestern restaurants, we knew 
we had to live up to the high standards 
that have kept *the secret recipe" an 
American favorite for over 30 years. 


General Contractors 


Phone (612) 870-9550 
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Design Flexibility with 
Prestressed/Precast Concrete 


Valleyfair Imax Theatre, Shakopee, MN. O'Malley Buick, St. Cloud, MN. Architect: Pauly, Olsen, 


Hustad-Pontinen: Architects, Inc., Minneapolis, MN. Bettendorf, Eastwood & Assoc's, Ltd., St. Cloud, MN. 
Contractor: Swedenborg Corporation, Eden Prairie, MN Contractor: Conlon Construction Co., St. Cloud, MN. 


Åm : 
E سو‎ 


= A = pu 
Print Craft, New Brighton, MN. Architect & Construction Mgr., Vogel Outdoor Advertising, Mankato, MN. Architect: 
Ekberg Associates. Rice Architectural Group. Contractor: Jim Miller Construction. 


With the structural and architectural design alternatives Wells' products 
offer, combined with the economic benefits of prestressed / precast con- 
crete, your clients will enjoy a structure that is attractive, functional, 
and cost effective. 

Whether designing to create a dramatic statement, or a feeling of quiet 
unobtrusive respect for existing surroundings, the versatility of line, 
texture, shape, and color available from WELLS is the right choice. 


Have you RECEIVED a WELLS “Finishes” selection brochure? 


WELLS 
Box 308 CONCRETE PRODUCTS COMPANY Call us Today! 
Wells, MN 56097 Call Toll Free 
(507) 553-3138 a 1-800-722-2229 
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Janet Krump at the St. Paul Winter 
Carnival Association, (612) 297-6953. 


Craft Today: Poetry of the Physical 
Milwaukee Art Museum 
February 12—April 10 


The inaugurating exhibit at the Amer- 
ican Craft Museum in New York City 
comes to Milwaukee in February. Dis- 
playing the work of 286 American craft 
artists, the show celebrates the diver- 
sity of handmade decorative and utili- 
tarian objects of the 1980s. For more 
information, call the Milwaukee Art 


Museum, (414) 271-9508. 


Forum '88 

“The Business of Winter" 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
February 15-19 


A conference, exposition and an inter- 
national design and awards program 
sponsored by the International Winter 
Cities Committee will explore the chal- 
lenges and opportunities of living in a 
winter climate. 

Feature presentations include John 
Naisbitt, author of the bestseller Me- 
gatrends, on "The Future of Winter," 
and economist Maxim Worcester on “The 
Business of Winter." 

Forum '88 provides an opportunity 
for municipal leaders, executives, and 
researchers to review the latest tech- 
nology, developments and concepts of 
winter city life. Other attractions in- 
clude the West Edmonton Mall, the 
world's largest shopping mall, and the 
Winter Olympic Games in Calgary. For 
more information, contact Laraine Barby, 


(403) 426-6091. 


Architecture and the (Ir)relevance of 
Beauty 

University of Minnesota 

March 4—5 


Is beauty important in architecture? Is 
function more important than form? What 
is "beauty" in architecture? 
Organized by the Department of Phi- 
losophy and the School of Architecture 
at the University of Minnesota, this two- 
day interdisciplinary conference will at- 
tempt to address these questions and 


FACE BRICK 


A Minnesota | Design Established 
Product for | Flexibility in 1891 
Minnesota for the and 

People Architect changing 
of the with the 
805 times 


Sizes Production 
Colors Facility 


Textures Springfield, 


Minnesota 


Sales Office 
15300 State Hwy. 5 


E (612) 937-9430 
y Eden Prairie, Minn. 55344 
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„Multi-family projects 
with warmth and texture. 


Consider The Timberpeg Concept . . . a perfected building system 
with time-saving technical support. An ideal approach for successful 
multi-family designs. 

We offer a pre-engineered timber framing system with a choice of 
over 46 standard frame sections. Our complete exterior shell package 
includes siding, insulation systems and millwork, delivered to your - 
site at a predetermined cost, when you want it. 


TIMBERPEG 


In Minnesota, call Ken Hoppenrath (612) 927-0249 
Dept. Q6, Box 1500, Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 
Dept. Q6, Box 880, Fletcher, NC 28732 (704) 684-1722 
Dept. Q6, Box 8988, Fort Collins, CO 25 (303)221-3355 
Dept. Q6, Box 70123, Reno, NV 89570 (702) 826-4447 


/EPeg Inc., 1987 
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Bob Hede Clint Fladland 


Call The Answer Men 


At 645-0208 


Bob Hede or Clint Fladland can give you 


facts and figures on: 


LIGHT-GAUGE STEEL FRAMING in curtain 


walls and load-bearing walls. 


VENEER PLASTER—high strength, abra- 
sion-resistant, good sound control, fire-safe 


systems. 


EXTERIOR INSULATED WALL SYSTEMS— 


wall and 
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new construction and retrofit. 


FIREPROOFING—sprayed-on 
ceiling assemblies of plaster. 


MINNESOTA LATHING & 
PLASTERING BUREAU 
795 Raymond Avenue 
St. Paul, Minn. 55114 
Phone: (612) 645-0208 


to create a dialogue between practi- 
tioners, theorists and observers of ar- 
chitecture and aesthetics. 

Each of four s 
presentations by major architects and 
designers such as Cesar Pelli and Ber- 
nard Tshumi followed by the r 


ons will include 


ponse 


of a panel consisting of architects, phi- 
losophers and critics. The audience will 
be encouraged to add their perspec- 
tives. 

For more information, contact Leslie 
Denny, (612) 625-0727. 


Print and Drawing Council Sale 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
March 4—March 13 


The Print and Drawing Council of the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts will pres- 
ent an exhibition of more than 100 works 
on paper that are for sale to the public. 
This event offers both novice and sea- 
soned collectors the opportunity to view 
and purchase museum-quality works on 
paper. 

Spanning several centuries, the prints 
and drawings chosen by curators of the 
Institute of Arts display a rich variety 
of graphic techniques and range in price 
from less than $500 to more than 
$10,000. 

For more information, contact Rich- 
ard Campbell, (612) 870-3024. 


Making Cities Livable Conference 
Charleston, South Carolina 
March 8-12 


A visit to Charleston in early March 
might well be enough to elucidate what 
makes cities livable. The Making 
Livable Conference adds concrete evi- 


tities 


dence from cities around the world to 
such Charleston pleasantries. 

Included in the scheduled events are 
lectures by design and planning profes- 
sionals, a tour of Charleston, Middleton 
Place Plantation and Fort Sumter, and 
receptions and conference events at the 
Dock Street Theater and historic 
Charleston mansions. For more infor- 
mation concerning registration and ac- 
commodation in Charleston, contact 


Phoebe Miller at (803) 724-7400. 
AM 


PROFITS 


Leading the 
Way in 
Comprehensive 
Financial 
Management for 


Increase project and‏ گا 
company profits‏ 

ll Manage cash flow 

@ Improve client 
communications 

W Maintain better project 
control 

W Maximize staff 
utilization 


Free Seminar 
Tuesday, February 9 
Call for reservation 
and details. 


AN 
Wind -2Research, Inc. 


THE MICRO GROUP INC. 
The Source of Solutions 


245 Aldrich Avenue North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55405 


(612) 377-9650 


PEOPLE 


Custom aluminum doors, windows & 
entrance systems for commercial, 
multi-family & hotel projects. 


2—L---—- -a 
EHOUSE, INC. 
oo (ERE 
4055 N. 5th St., 


Minneapolis, Mn. 55414 
ہہ کہ ہا‎ EE FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: (612) 338-5877 


supplies to make 
your ideas happen. 


e ESTE at 
artsign matore 


2501 26th Avenue So., Minneapolis. Minn 554066 
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WANTED: 
A/E FIRMS P 


ONLY? 


Association Administrators & Con- 
sultants, Inc. (AA&C) is now 
among the largest 100 brokers 


package 
for the small 
firm that normally 


couldn't even be 
purchased by the large firms 
that employ thousands. However, 
the average size AA&C client is 
still four people, and 40% of 


the firms we insure are sole 

proprictors. 

: å ; In essence, by thinking that the 

nationally, vet we still provide i A T 

little guy is big, we got big ourselves. 
insurance products only to 


i á If vour present life and health insurance 
architects and engineers. 


broker doesn't think that you're large enough 


was created to serve 


AARC 


only design professionals’ اک‎ 


to be treated just like his biggest clients, we 
would like to prove to you that you are large 


insurance needs and to enough for us. 


Association Administrators & 
Consultants, Inc. 

MSATA Insurance Service Organization 
19000 Mac Arthur Boulevard, Suite 500 


Irvine, California 92715 


provide an employee 


benefit coverage, 
cost, and 


“service” 


1-800-854-0491 Toll Free 


Stick to the sealant 
that sticks to almost anything. 
Chem-Calk 900 


ONE-PART URETHANE SEALANT CLINGS FAST TO VIR- 
TUALLY ANY SUBSTRATE WITHOUT PRIMING: Masonry. 
Metals. Wood. Bricks. Plastics. Tile. Granite. Limestone. Even 
Stainless steel and chrome. 


Chem-Calk 900 saves labor, too. It rarely requires priming. 
Just gun it on: it tools beautifully, cures rapidly, resists com- 
pression set, stays in place and stays flexible year after year in 
all kinds of weather. It's made in five colors 


Chem-Calk 900 has proved itself in countless applica- 
tions: in perimeter caulking, storefronts and curtainwalls; in 
Coping, cornice and interior expansion joints; in flashing for 
electrical and mechanical fixtures indoors and out; in just 
about any application calling for a Class A sealant 


Chem-Calk 900 is another fine product from Bostik, 
manufacturer of the widest selection of sealants available to 
commercial construction 
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haps the design of the interiors should 
not be a separate discipline at all. Per- 
haps this field would be more correctly 
termed “interior architecture” and should 
relate to the total field as do the spe- 
cialties of specification writing, project 
management, project design, etc. Prac- 
titioners in those areas are, or can be, 
registered as architects, but practice their 
specialty. 

It is difficult to imagine how the de- 
sign of a building interior, especially 
as it relates to space planning, can be 
separated from the design of the exte- 
rior. Even the most impersonal of our 
buildings, the speculative office build- 
ing which may be erected long before 
an occupant is identified, is designed 
as an office building, not as something 
else. 

Office layouts are tested, elevators 
and exits are located to solve the re- 
quirement for future flexibility. The in- 
teriors may not be designed in detail 
but they certainly have been tested. The 
form of the building is influenced by 
its function, zoning requirements, eco- 
nomics, and its site. The exterior is only 
one of the considerations, including the 
interior, that are addressed within the 
practice of architecture. 

It should not surprise anyone that 
many of the characteristics of interior 
design as described in the context of 
potential registration for that discipline 
have a familiar ring to architects. A 
large part of the legislative text is de- 
scribing the practice of architecture, and 
no one should be surprised that feelings 
are running fairly high in some quar- 
ters. It is very important that the issue 
be investigated and resolved carefully 
and objectively. 

Ideally, it will be investigated be- 
yond the concerns of economics and 
professional status. Registration laws 
do not exist for the purpose of profes- 
sional status. There is no need for reg- 
ulation by a government body beyond 
the need to protect the public. 


Most architects do recognize the con- 
siderable talents of individual interior 
designers and there is a genuine range 
of opinion on the issue of their regis- 
tration within the profession, in spite 
of any official position against registra- 
tion on the part of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. There are those who 
sincerely wonder if registration is nec- 
essary for interior designers if in fact 


letters 


Continued from page 13 

practice that relate to the interiors of 
buildings and somehow assign them to 
another design discipline by implying 
that the basics that underlie our inter- 
ests and skills are not in those areas. 

I would be the first to agree that many 
architects do not possess the knowledge 
of furnishings and some categories of 
finishes that many interior designers do, 
and also that some do not deal with 
color and texture as skillfully, but many 
do. With respect to other areas such ¢ 
space planning, building circulation 
systems, etc. referred to by Mr. Fox, I 
would certainly not concede that any 
design discipline is more capable of 
dealing with those issues than the dis- 
cipline of architecture. 

The article points out that “in interior 
design, form is perceived from the in- 
side out," and further states that, in 
contrast, the architect's point of refer- 
ional 
object viewed from the exterior." Mr. 
Fox adds in reference to circulation pat- 
terns that “circulation for the architect 
usually evolves from trying to fit the 
function into the preconceived form, 
sometimes with arbitrary results.” 

To be accurate, Mr. Fox should ac- 
tually say that “one of the points of 
reference is as a three-dimensional ob- 
ject viewed from the exterior.” After all, 
the exterior is but one of the many in- 
fluences in a building design, among 
which not the least is a concern for the 


ence for form is as a “three-dimer 


interior, which Mr. Fox implies might 
lie beyond the interest or the expertise 
of the architect. The design of the 
building interior is not beyond our in- 
terest, is not beyond our expertise, does 
not lie outside the practice of architec- 
ture, and is far more than accommo- 
dating a preconceived form. 

The reason for a building, after all, 
is not to have an exterior. It is to ac- 
commodate a use, and the primary cri- 
terion in the design of a building is to 
accommodate that use in an appropriate 
manner. Programming and planning in- 
terior spaces is the architect’s starting 
point. To represent that the architect is 
less capable in this field than is another 
design discipline is to ignore and distort 
the facts. 

The design of the building interior 
is an integral part of architecture. Per- 
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WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 4, 
American Heart Association ار‎ 


CHOLESTERHOLICS EAT LIKE THERE’S NO TOMORROW 


Cholesterholics love rich, fatty foods. They can't seem to get 
through a day without lots of meat dripping in gravy. Cream always 
goes into their coffee. One rich dessert leads to another. But the 
fact is, these foods can increase the level of cholesterol in the 
blood which can lead to heart disease. 


But theres a way to help yourself. By cutting down on the fatty 
foods in your diet, you could reduce your blood cholesterol level 
and perhaps reduce your chance of heart disease. 


So if you think you might be a cholesterholic, contact your 
American Heart Association for a diet good for life. 
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Contractor: Boson Construction 
Landscape architect: Tom Oslund, HGA 
Lighting consultant: Carol Chaffee, HGA 


Project: The Conservatory on Nicollet 
Location: Minneapolis 

Client: The Conservatory on Nicollet, a Limited 
Partnership:(Robert Dayton, M.A. Mortenson 
Development Co., Northco, Ltd., and The Hahn 
Company) 

Architects: Bennett, Ringrose, Wolsfeld, Jar- 
vis, Gardner, Inc 

Principal-in-charge: David J. Bennett, FAIA 
Principal designer: David J. Bennett, FAIA 
Project manager: Mark G. Swenson, AIA 
Project architect: Steve Rengle, AIA, Arthur B. 
Weeks, AIA, Paul Mittendorff, AIA 

Project team: Mark Forbes, AIA, Mina Adsit, 
AIA, Francik Khalili, Loni Strassman 
Structural engineers: Meyer, Borgman & 
Johnson 

Mechanical and structural engineers: Mi- 
chaud Cooley Erickson & Associates 
Contractor: M. A. Mortenson Co. 

Interior design: BRW, Inc. 

Interior plantscapes: McCaren Designs 
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Partners and a member of the MSAIA Publi- 
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Paul Clifford Larson is special curator 
for architecture at the University of Minne- 
sota Art Museum. 

Bruce N. Wright is an architect and pub- 
lic relations coordinator at BRW. 
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Project team: John Cook, Jim Larson, Thomas 
Meyer, AIA, Barry Petit, Garth Rockcastle, AIA, 
Jeff Kelley 

Structural engineers: Meyer, Borgman & 
Johnson 

Mechanical engineers: Horwitz Mechanical 
Electrical engineers: Dymanyk Electric 
Contractor: J. B. Swedenborg Construction 
Interior design: Facility Systems, Inc, Meyer, 
Scherer & Rockcastle 

Landscape architect: Derek Young 


Project: Kerze Cabin 

Localion: Eveleth, Minnesota 

Client: Pieter Kerze 

Architects: Damberg, Scott, Peck and Booker 
Principal-in-charge: John P. Damberg, AIA 
Project architect: David D. Salmela 

Project designer: David D. Salmela 

Project team: John Damberg, AIA, David Sal- 
mela, Greg Granholm 

Contractor: Makela Construction 

Landscape architect: Constance Scott 


Project: Phillips Plastics Corporate Center 
Location: Phillips, Wisconsin 

Client: Phillips Plastics, Inc 

Architects: Hammel Green and Abrahamson, 
Inc 

Principal-in-charge: Dennis Lanz, AIA 
Project manager: Dick Carlson 

Project architect: Dwight Fernandez 

Project designer: Julie Snow, AIA 

Project team: John Olfelt, Mike Pederson, AIA 
Structural engineer: John Bauch, HGA 
Mechanical engineer: Dick Peterson, HGA 
Electrical engineer: Bill Howard, HGA 


the reason for registration is the public 
interest. They feel that existing laws are 
sufficient. 

Most carry it a step further and feel 
that interior designers who are design- 
ing large scale and complex projects 
that deal with more than the selection 
of furniture, color and texture are ac- 
tually practicing architecture. That leads 
to the conclusion that they are therefore 
in violation of the registration laws and 
that much of the problem we face today 
can be attributed to a lack of enforce- 
ment of those laws. Beyond those con- 
cerns, there are those who would be 
sympathetic to registration if a broadly- 
based quality education were a require- 
ment, and if the proposal did not in- 
clude a grandfathering provision which 
could allow truly unqualified practi- 
tioners to become registered. 

There are people of good will on both 
sides of the fence and I hope the issue 
can be resolved correctly, in a spirit of 
cooperation and with an objective rec- 
ognition of the true purpose for requir- 
ing the registration of design profes- 
sionals. 

James W. O'Brien, AIA 
Williams/O'Brien Associates 
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Project: Mayo Clinic-Scottsdale 

Location: Scottsdale, Arizona 

Client: Mayo Clinic 

Architects: Ellerbe Associates, Inc 
Principal-in-charge: J.C. Gaunt, AIA 

Project manager: Oleg Gregoret 

Associate architect: G.S.A.S., Phoenix, Ari- 
zona 

Project designer: Frank Nemeth 

Project team: Dan Loiselle, Keith O'Brien, Vic 
Walker, Paul Rode 

Structural engineer: Richard Waite, Ellerbe 
Mechanical engineer: Duane Muerke, Ellerbe 
Electrical engineer: Pete Baldwin, Ellerbe 
Contractor: Barton-Malow, Kitchell Contrac- 
tors 

Interior design: Hammel Green and Abraham- 
son 

Landscape architect: Bryan Carlson, Ellerbe 
Medical planning: L. Wilson Kidd 
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Project: Summer Residence 

Location: Lake Minnetonka 

Architects: Cuningham Architects, P. A 
Principal-in-charge: John W. Cuningham, AIA 
Project architect: John Pfluger 

Project designer: John W. Cuningham, AIA 
Structural engineers: Clark Engineering 
Contractor: Gentry Construction 


Project: Facility Systems, Inc. 

Location: Eden Prairie 

Client: Facility Systems, Inc 

Architects: Meyer, Scherer & Rockcastle 
Principal-in-charge: Jeffrey A. Scherer, AIA 
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letter from the publisher 


universality of vision—are also the qualities that have 
made the Minnesota Society of Architects a 
consistently top performer within the American 
Institute of Architects. I was reminded by a story in 
TIME after the World Series on what a special place 
Minnesota is and what special people live here. In a 
small boxed article, the writer extolled the Minnesota 
crowds and agreed with the Twins’ assessment that 
part of the credit for their win goes to the quality of 
the crowds. 

That's true for MSAIA as well. Together, 
Minnesota's architects share a singularity of purpose, 
to assist one another in being the best at shaping 
space. Together, Minnesota's architects share a 
commonality of process that working together as a 
team they can accomplish significant programs. 
Together, Minnesota's architects share a universality 
of vision and hope that they can make the Midwest a 
better place for people, for the clients they serve. 

The best architects have always demonstrated 
these qualities. What makes Minnesota special is that 
the best architects seem to be all our architects. 1 
encourage them to continue sharing the purpose, 
sharing the process, and sharing the vision. I 
encourage you whom they serve to continue 
demanding these qualities. 


MeL 

Tare 
Peter Rand, AIA 
Publisher 
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What architects share 


After five years serving as an association 
executive and as publisher of this magazine, I'd like 
to share with you some thoughts about the qualities 
that architects—or rather the best of architects— 
share. 

First, architects share a singularity of purpose. 
No other profession has the training, the interest and 
the expertise to shape space. ۱ remember as a youth 
not really understanding what that term meant, to 
shape space. I always thought of architecture in terms 
of what we see: walls, roofs, doors, windows. Only 
through age and education did I come to understand 
the special nature of an architects calling—to shape 
space. 

Second, architects share a commonality of 
process. This has been made particularly clear in 
visiting architectural offices in foreign lands as well 
around this country. Architects communicate through 
drawings and, as with any language, the language of 
drawings has a structure and order. As drawings are 
our words, the design process is our grammar. While 
the language of design is not unique to architects, our 
particular dialect—our design process—is shared by 
all architects. 

Third, architects share a universality of vision 
and hope. It is remarkable to me how architects 
everywhere share an attitude that is upbeat, 
optimistic, hopeful, and always aimed at making the 
world a better place for people. The best architects 
have, I think, always had the attitude that what they 
do is to create space, through a design process, that 
results in better places for people. Can there be a 
loftier calling? 

The three qualities of architects I've noted— 
singularlity of purpose, commonality of process, and 


Minneapolis Public Library, 1886-1960 


floor housed the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, while the third floor was re- 
served for T. B. Walkers art gallery. 
Other spaces, like the grand staircase 
hall and the lavishly appointed wom- 
en's and men's reading rooms, served 
largely social and ceremonial func- 
tions. As a result, book storage space 
was insufficient from the start. The 
building was replaced by a parking lot 
in 1960. The cost of demolition rather 
than public sympathy probably ac- 
counts for its holding on as long as it 


did. Paul Clifford Larson 


lost minnesota 


sive comer towers and a battered foun- 
dation of Cyclopean stone blocks, the 
library was as intimidating as it was 
picturesque: learning was both pro- 
tected and imprisoned within its walls. 
Critic Matthew Schuyler commended 
the designers of the elaborately com- 
posed entrance bay for “their power of 
judicious selection,” while a local wag 
took the architect to task for “failing to 
hold himself down.” 

Like many of the libraries of its time, 
the Minneapolis Public Library served 
a multiplicity of functions. The second 


Minneapolis’ old Public Library once 
embraced the corner of Hennepin and 
10th Street at the interface of the down- 
town business district and the city's 
poshest residential neighborhood. The 
Richardsonian Romanesque design grew 
out of a nationwide competition won by 
rising young local architects Long and 
Kees. Fresh from their Masonic Temple 
competition triumph, Long probably 
helped their chances by making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the project's 
subscription fund. 

Firmly imbedded on its site by mas- 
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HAH Precision tile setting is a job for professionals. By 
TILE PRO awarding your contract to a tile contractor who 
employs union tile setters, you've engaged pro- 
fessionals whose job management experience and 
skilled craftsmen will protect you from costly job 
failures. And over the life of your building will save 
you time and money. They'll provide tile surfaces of 
lasting beauty that help make your building more 
durable, fireproof and maintenance free. You want the 
job done right. So it makes sense to call on the pros— 
Union Tile Contractors and Craftsmen. 
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